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jall but rejected, and in this we see how slavery h ig 
|complicated itself with our most important national 

affairs; how it deter:nines the weichtiest acts of the | 
|general governnent : how it taints our foreign as 


From the Vermont Telegraph. 

| . : ain 

| Dissolution of the Union, or the Abolition of 
Stavery. 


| ferings of a slave ; but her mistress died, and Louisa 
| was sent to the market for the first time to be sold. 
| Being a valuable slave, she was purchased by a 
slave speenlator, who enriched himself by buying 


He carried her to Savannah, 


well as domestic policy. The North cannot hope 
to escape with lending a helping hand, now and 
then, to southern institutions, We 


mist pat our 
shoulders to the wheel. Wemust be governed 


_ Bat onr brother thinks somebody would say, * Why 
do ye so,’ if they had actually made peace with sla- 
very! Well, now, this isa new state of things under 
the sun. To prove that the abolitionists have not 
ceased. in some measure, to act against slavery, he 


throngh ut with reference to slavery. Were this | qnotes from bro, Porter, who says: ‘We all preach 
- “ee . woukl be easy to show how the South, | pray, talk, and write about it, just when and eh o 
vaskilin! maaagement of the pirties of he North, | pleas ae ae oak een a 
has bent and may continue to seed rt Soca gov- {this ud sr be Ne Y ~ _ aoe = id 
; g gov-| ro. M. adds: ‘Now, I guess somebody would 
ernment to Its purposes ; how slavery has been made/say, ‘Why do ye so” if we had made bargain to 
a means of concentrating power into the hands of Keep quiet. Why, had you made peace with slavery 
those who uphold it. This institution is not a nar- ; this would be the very reasun why the bishops and 
| row interest, seldom “intruding itself. too trifling to | the pro-slavery party ‘in the church, would be etie- 
quar el about: but a poisonous element, acting subtly fied, and never ask, *Who do ve 80 ? They ask 
on public affairs when it seens to be quiet, and |‘ Why do ve so2 when we do what slavery hcbide. 
sometines breaking out inte violences dishonorable! and only then! And, when they do not call us to an 
to our national councils, and menacing to the Union. | account, it is an infallible evidence, that whatever 
Its influences are not concealed; and the time has | we may be doing, we are not deing any thing to dis- 
come for solernn, earnest effort to sever it from the. turb slavery. 7 rp 
govermnent which it would usurp. ; 





—— } 
Ficie the Maw: Wesk: Weitluee: | From the Voice of Freedom. 


Present State of the Cause, Colonization. 


We have not done with brother Matiak’s te | The Washington correspondent of the N. Y. 

He thinks the abolitionists in the New-England | 4'netican was formerly an active friend of the Col- 

7 onization Society, and for some time one of “its 

jagents. What he thinks of its schemes now, may 

be gathered from the following extract from one of 
his letters, written a few weeks ago: 


Conference now stand in the front rank of the anti- 
slavery phalanx—the cause was never more prospe- 
rous in New-England, among the Methodists, ‘and 
a’ that.’ He does not seem to admit that Episeopa- 
cy has been any barrier to this cause, at least in the | 
New-England Conference. And to make ont this 
point, he first refers us tothe Convention held in this 
city, in 1840, a Convention which, as we thought at 
the time, promised much, but which, as the sequel | py the misplaced charities of a deluded Ainerican 
has proved, resulted in nothing. We did not, in! jahlic : 
our previons remarks, allude to the strenuous efforts C- ; 
pat forth by one or two, who came to it on purpose 
to prevent the object for which it had been called. 


‘There are three or four little, pestilential, star- 
ving settlements of American negroes scattered 
along the Grain Coast, that have been kept in a kind 
of prolonged death-agony, for ten or twenty years, 


delusion that has been practised upon thein. that 

,their charity to this scheme of transportation and 
3 7 human sacrifice proves to be no F 

What was it that Rev. P. Crandall tugged so hard | + neyor faileth The er eae = Paine = e 

to accomplish? And does bro. Matlack forget how | ; sigitieies 5 caine kaos 


| acttmie” are tha Ansiiiosebe : 
queer that brother looked, after his labored speech, | manane, ee eS pr pire re a me ae 
|when he looked around in vain to see some one urise caenien the pnt ihe i age _ oe "eae cal on ye 
in reply ; but the question was put and carried | Colonizationists will hardly pay a decent support to 
against him, without scarcely one dissenting voice { their ‘agents’ on this side of the oti. Pi 
besides his own ? And where is that other one wh »! As for the influence of the American negro set- 
came on the same errand ? | tlements on the Grain Coast he pal | 
We did hope something from the formation of that | “ . oe 3 ni iggy Pe srt —- trade, 
society. But we have been disappointed, as bro M it has been altogether destructive. They have 
will be when he sees things ox ee are, ; And as| er a aracapmnny sd -_ ier  nomngg rede 
his remarks have reference particularly to New-Eng- | th - J a pe me — h Di eager pen. me — 
land, and as nearly one half the preachers or dele- pt yi dele a po earn = reese ee long 
gaces who attended that convention were from the | doarished pat eet “The eat tart a at 
New-England States, of course we should look for} jess. im eri los ae > loni ti : oe | na 
the fruits in that region of country, and especially | eorry oe the at A tong thei + mers a “y i 
when we consider, that the New-England Confer- pate them t * " : i 2 “ong See a Sea 
ences have been represented as the hot-bed of abo- i oat “i a eee oe ae matey ORS enter. 
lition. | Prise, in spite of the strong counteracting influence 
First. then, let us see how many anxiliaries have = bed a wd ba a a agen 
‘been formed in New-England. On recurring to the ma Peleus F cai wes I pis yom nal 
aT P . 4 emer ¢ Mf 9 r " , J 4 ve F : ; a S 
 wtsle nenthay of petiadies topeead bie nase [Gor Sancta ren ee 
teen, all told! And of this number three are within | 4 a re “he wad t 7 “ —- ots : eS " 0 
the Keheitie aff ten He Maalacsd Cntaceman® teat sare : ear his repeated (t rug 1 hitherto here sup- 
one.ie Whede Telend, except, inn Gatel the pr _ sae me against this hideous, murderous, 
preacher’s society—not one in New-Haipshire, and ig pomiy dy. ‘dit therwise,) who has | 
not one in the Maine Conference. This is standing le ‘ v, iach Se oe ae 
! “ a + tofore ‘written whole acres in favor of Coloniza- 
in ‘the front rank’ with a vengeance. W ere shoukl | tion!’ would like to take up cudgels for it, let him 
reenter unin [come nnd if any of den bare rod 0 
iConferences? And yet, out of seventeen formed in a ¢ any Pr ing rm mgttowens pe 
‘all the Conferences, three only, are located in New- | oe wit ye peg os — napa 
Enaland, , ys try it haps pe them know lam in town with a 
Well, and how has it been with regard to funds ? areca yale aan eign fae ick prs ly 
Why, there has not been twenty dollars contributed | a. | lid th ™ ee eet th ta t tl sae "8 si e 
|to the treasury of this society, since its formation, w¥hgre I oo * ; he He toe | corte bo a nd 
nay, not over ten, that we know of. And of the inis- i ee = <a cae SSaeiiens 
erable pittance which has been contributed, not : Fp eRGS Thy Mag oer ali ij 
|cent 4 come from the Methodist abolitionists of | PRE HR SE 
New-England! Call you this ‘standing inthe front The publication of this letter having, it seems, 
rank,’ brother 2 ‘ . | called out expressions of dissatisfaction from some 
But we are referred to the ‘high ground’ taken by | of the American subscribers, the writer in a Jater 
ithe New-England preachers at their anniversary | Coumnunication offers them consolation on this wise : 
|meeting last year. ‘High ground!) Was it any | 
| higher than those same brethren took in 1837? Nay,! 
jwas itashigh? However, we know all about the 
|* high ground’ which our ministers have been accus- 
\tomed to take, in the society meeting; a ‘ ground’ 
|which all the slaveholders and bishops in the land 
|laugh in their sleeves to see them occupy. They | 
|know, to their joy, that the ‘ground’ which the 
| preachers first attempted to gain in the Conferences, 
{they were never PERMITTED to reach! What)‘ - 
(they wished and attempted to do, was to say, ina JUSt to occupy your friends. who hare pestested 
| Conference capacity, that all slaveholding, [not sla-) *aost my letter until [can go into the subject, I 
| very,] but all slareholding was sin, under all circum. | will just propound to them a few questions, which, 
|stances. That they never have been permitted [! if truly answered, will entirely prevent the neceasi- 
ito say. We heard bishop Emory, and Bishop Hed-|'¥ °' #9Y further argument, for or against the 
\ding, and bishop Wangh, forbid their uttering that | scheme. I give notice, however, that I shall require 
|sentiment in their Conference action on the subject. | Very precise and well-attested statements in reply. 
|True, the N. E. Conference, last year, did pass a Give me ‘sworn and certified copies of the record, 
| resolution, saying that ‘slavery is a sin,’ as some of 


~ affidavits and legal evidence. 
|the other Conferences may have done. The issue | My questions are these: 
| with the bishops was not raised on that point, nor! 


‘So the Colonizationists are squirming. I have 
been wondering for some timel did not hear from 
jthem. I will attend to that nice old lady in Utica 
|as soon as I have a mement’s leisure; but 1 am too 
busy now, with the whole army and navy on my 
hands. The old lady isin a delightful convincible 
state of mind; and Tecan manage her exactly, so 
that she will give up Colonization, and continue her 
subscription to the American. In the meantime, 


How many American people of color have 
do we now recollect, that the bishops ever refused | ¥°" been sent to Africa under the direction or as- 
| to let the Conferences pronounce slavery a sin; but sistance of any of the Colonization societies of the 
jthey did deny their right to pronounce all slavehold- U ees Nee +t 2. Pate many American colonists 
ling sinful, or slavery sinful, under all circumstances (including all the African born offspring of the em- 
And this point they have never yielded; but’ the oy ae there now — all the territory here 
preachers themselves have yielded it, and, instead of called Liberia, from the St. Paul's river to Cape 
j}attempting to maintain that right against that out- Palmas : (Or if these quoctique include more facts 
| rageous episcopal assumption, they now say nothing than are within the reach of any = the an- 
labout it in Conference; but in their societies they | Sets may be confined to the colonies from the St. 
may, indeed, take very ‘high ground.’ * | Paui’s to the St. John’s; including only the settle- 
And to this we should add the refusal of bishop | meuts made by the Americas Colonization Society 

< , ; reed pie co § a > slva ti 
|Waugh to receive, or to permit the New-England and its auxiliaries in New-York and Pennsylvania.) 
| Conference to receive, the petitions of the people, in|. How many now survive of those sent out in the 
| JQ37. |ship James Perkins? 4. How many now survive 


And then, after that monstrous stretch of his | ; : : 
episcopal power, he PEREMPTORILY REFUSED of those sent out in the second expedition of the 
How many of those sent out in the 


|AN APPEAL FROM HIS DECISION ON A) rig Luna? 5. How 
‘QUESTION OF ORDER! Who ever heard of | 8*4oomer Oriental? 6. How many of those sent 
such assumptions before, on the part of any presiding out in the brig Ninus ? 7. How many of the sec- 
| officer, civil or religious? T'o declare a motion out | ond cargo of the Saluda? {have more of these 
jof order, and then refuse to put the question of an | questions to ask ; but [ will not burthen the Coloni- 
‘appeal from that ‘lecision!!! Such was Methodist | 24tomsts with too much at once. There can be no 
| Episcopacy in 1837. Such it is now; for the bish- | difficulty in furnishing the information which I re- 
| ops have never receeded, nor given any intimations | 4"'T° Fhe records of the Culonization officers, 
thet: ther ‘thialt thew maw ave erred fa teed os here, and elsewhere, will furnish most of it; and va- 
‘ ? , ous documents will complete the testimony. Yet, 


|sumptions. And, who does not know, that the ‘high |" , 
| ground’ occupied by the preachers, both at that time | tell you; they will never answer these questions, 
Because the truth, when told, will 


}and since, was not so ‘high, after all, but that they | * ever, Serer. : Ph: 
[have bowed and crouched to the anti-abolition, pro- | — thent before God and man of aiding and 
|slavery power of the bishops. Dependence on epis- La etting in the most awful scheme of deception that 
|copal power may keep some of our brethren silegt | “*5 &¥° invented, in the desecrated name of benev- 
on this matter, and interest, or the want of informa- | olence. > ah ; 
tion, may prevent others from concurring in these | I know all about this subject. I was a Coloniza- 
‘remarks, but we know that we not only speak the | tionist once; and after serving the cause in this 
‘truth, but we speak what we have heard from the | COU"tY te the utmost of my abilities, I went to Af- 
| lips of scores of the preachers first and last, and some | "4: ° with my life it my hand,’ to learn all the 
| who now answer to the name of presiding elders, and | truth, to find out all the defects in the management of 
| other subordinate officers. | the enterprise, and to point out the remedies. J lived 
And, it isa fact, susceptible of the clearest de- sr \ ary —— Mesarado, and ten months at 
nonstration, that the opposition of the bishops and ange. Ae $4 “a uring that time, I visited almost 
| preachers has not been more successful in suppres- | ne gran in the colony, and conversed often with 
| sing practical abolition, than the ‘patronage,’ (if we | 2 ‘8'8° Majority of the colonists. I have not time 
|may so call it,) which has cooled off the abolition | 20% ' go Into the particulars; but I would have 
| zeal of hundreds. How many have been cured of | ¥°% to know that I do not acknowledge myself se- 
| abolition by being appointed presiding elders ? How | cond to any of those of your friends * whose sinceri- 
many, by being noticed and flattered by episcopal | lees my cause has been attested by their sacrifi- 
|power? How many by being appointed stewards, | °° | have more than once before risked my life 
exhorters, class leaders, and trustees? -We could | and staked my reputation on Colonization questions: 
and | am ready to do both again. The mar does 


| give a column of names of persons in different places. . : 
gees comm oan of perame dierent ese tive who shall ely ils wah moa tesa 
’ >| ject. R. M. T. H. 


| but to gain license he refused to pay it. And how 
| many do we know, who formerly acted as agents for 
j this paper, who now do nothing for it, merely be- | 
| cause the episcopacy, on whom they are dependent 
| for their places of labor, has forbidden it. 

| Now, we say these things without designing to 
| impeach the motives of any ene. The preachers are 
gogd men}; the bishops are good men. Bat we af- 
firm that the power which they have exerted, for the 
}annihilation of the abolition cause, is OPPRESSIVE, 
| ANTI-REPUBLICAN, and UNJUST. It keeps the preach- 





Rereat of tun Unrox.—Mr. Garrison has giv- 
en notice that the public shall be favored with his 
reasons for hoisting his banner—‘ ABoLITION oF 
ScaverY, On Rersav or tar Unmios.’ They 
will be, no doubt; read with deep interest. And 
who will write against him! What abolitionist will 
take up his pen to defend the glorious Union with 
a land of ‘man-thieves and women-whippers’ ? 


—The Abolitionist. 





who are now waking up so far to a sense of | 


The editor of the Liberator, Wiliam Lloyd Gar- | slaves to sel] again. 


|rison, is speaking out fe: 
this subject. 
ling out * 


rlessly and maafally on 
The rank pro-slavery prints are ery 


his honest and irresistible convictions in the case, 


jsoul, the tool of heartless politicians, or more heart- 
‘less relizionists, is screaming ‘mad dog’ against 
him—and all of them carefully disa'lowing hima 
hearing. There is a base cowardice, and dastardly 
| meanness in the course they pursue, which no lan- 
| guage can describe, If the * glorious Union,’ which | 
jalone keens millions in slavery, and thus makes al! 
|its supporters accountable therefor, is so glorious a 
j thing as is pretended—if it be founded in righteous- 
| ness and equity lot ite devotees give Garrison a 
| hearing on the subject, and expose his orrors, so 
jthat the people can see them. “his is all that is 
needed. 
| judging for themselves, when the truth is laid be- | 
| fore them, is to insult the people. To say that Gar- 
| rison’s productions are beneath their attention, is to 
icondeimn themselves for being so greatly disquieted 
jatthem, and sounding such an alarm as they do} 
jaboutthen. They are driven, then, just to this 
)shameful dilemma—either they must acknowledge 
| that Garrison is so superior to them all in intellect- 
jual power as to make error too stronz for thein to 
jmeet with trath, (for in equal hands truth is stronger 
|than error, and ‘cannot be put to the worse,’) or 
jelse they must confess that he has the truth, and | 
ithat they are fighting against it. How pitiful, how | 
scandalons their work. 

The subject will be generally looked npon as one 
of some importance. The readers of the Telegraph 
/are competent to examine the case, and decide for | 
| themselves. 
; know what can be said on either side—especially as | 
ithe Telegraph is open to both sides. | 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Northern Christians, Read this ! 


Mr. Eprror,—The following communication was | 





jsent me by the author, without the most distant idea 


lof its being requested for publication. By urgent re- 





| quest, she has consented to allow it to appear in print 


. . . . | 
| She isa lady of your city, of high respectability, and | 


sound moral integrity. She was converted to the | 
| principles of our heaven-originated enterprise, as will 
| be seen by the letter, by being an eye-witness of the | 
‘eruelties and monstrosities, natural to that mother of | 


all abominations, American slavery. 


| We dedicate this letter to the especial benefit of 
| pro-slavery ministers and church members, who think | 
| . Py . ° . : 

\ e are going bey mynd the bounds of christian charity, 


in withdrawing fellowship from slaveholders. Sueh | 


| persons must be either egregiously ignorant or very 


dishonest. Lam willing to believe that some are 
| honest in their distrust of the duty of our withdraw- | 
ing christian fellowship from all who practise slave- 
iry, but that many are dishonest and hypocritical, I 


The 


is, they are deficient in moral courage, and totally 


jean have no reasonable doubt. fact with such 


| 
| destitute of that simple, implicit trust in God, that will 
lead us to deny ourselves, and take our eross and 
If such 
leiter of our j 


follow wherever the gospel leads the way. 
Mr. the 
lfriend, po-s:ss the meek and blessed spirit of ii m | 


(persons as W., deseribed ia 
| who caine to ‘preach deliverance to the captive, and | 
ithe opening of the prison doors to them that are 
| bound," what villain does nov? ‘If any man have not 
ithe spirit of Christ he is none of his.” [can no more 
| bring myselfto believe that Mr. W , of Liberty county, 
‘Georgia, or any who practise the system of slavery, 
| possess true Christianity, than I can believe that the 
|Mahommeden Koran is the true revelation of God 
But, to the letter. 
Yours, in the bonds of our common humanity, 
JOSHUA T. EVERETT. 
| Princeton, Mass , June 24, 1842 


to men. 


Treatment of Slaves. 


" Dear Sin:—I will now fulfil the promise which 
| I made you, to relate some of the facts with regard 
jto slavery, which came under my observation while 
ia resident at the South. [intended to have written 
you immediately after your return home, but my nu- 
}merous and pressing engagements prevented me 
‘from so doing. 

} [suppose yon are aware thot it was at the South 
iT was thoroughly abolitionized. A strange place, 
{you may imagine, to be influenced thus; but the 
| fact is not more strange than true. [am persuaded 
\T could not have acquired such a deep and positive 
hatred to that iniquitous system, which is blighting 
the fairest part of the world, any where but in the 
| midst of it, surrounded by its influences, and wit- 
| nessing its effects upon both the slave and the mas- 
iter. It was there, too, [ was cured of that dreadful 
i disorder of the mind, rightly called by Mrs. Child, 
|*colorphobia.”” By being constantly with the color- 
|ed people, [ soon learned that they possessed hearts 
land minds like our own, (a fact which many are not 
|aware of) and that the only real difference is that of 
ithe color of the skin. T have often seen slaves who 
|possessed stronger minds and better hearts than 
\their masters. One, in particular, comes up before 
my mind’s eye,—one whom I have often seen kind- 
ly and patiently receiving harsh and bitter words 
\from the lips of his master. At one time, the mas- 
iter had been lashing the slave’s wife,(whom he 
| loved dearly,) for some very trivial offence, and the 
|poor slave retired to his little hut, and, in tears, 
| prayed that God would soften the heart of his 
/* massa,’ and make hima betteriman. Both the mas- 
/ter and the slave were members of the same church. 
| With very few exceptions, they are grateful crea- 
|tures, willing todo any thing, if they can but re- 
lceive kind words and pleasant jooks in return. 

The gentleman with whom I resided was a 
wealthy planter in Liberty County, Georgia. He 
was a member of the Baptist church, and owned 
about five hundred human beings. He was called 
| by the white people a most excellent master. They 
'told me no one knew better than he how to manage 
{a plantation, which means, I suppose, that no one 
jeould raise a greater crop of cotton with the same 
| 


number of slaves ; a most excellent master, 1 have 
no doubt. 

Some have told me 1 looked at slavery in its 
worst light; that | would see nothing but the dark 
side of the picture: Such was not the fact. With 
my eyes wide open, I could not ever catch a glimpse 
of the darkest side, for it is to be seen only on the 
plantations where the field slaves work; and white 
ladies, where I resided, did not often visit those 
places. They are generally situated four or five 
iniles from the planter’s house, and it is very un- 
healthy to be among the cotton fields amd rice 
swainps. On one occasion, however, | was allowed 
the privilege of attending Mr. W on his dai- 
ly visit to his plantations. I merely rode over the 
ground, and my obsewation was confined te the 
bright side, (if such a one there is,) but that was 
dark enough, ¥ assure you. I will relate to you a 
circumstance about a slave, of whom Mr. ——— 
owned a mortgage. She was a light mulatto, re- 
markable for her beauty, sweetness of temper, and 
capability. Her native place was Charleston, S. C., 
where sie was owned by a Jady of high standing in 
church and society, who kept Louisa, (for this was 
her name,) as a seamstress. Sitting from day to day 
in the chamber of her mistress, industriously plyin 











‘time the child emed. 
| babies will. 


To say that the people are incapble of | 


They will not be afraid to read and} 


| if she would obey him 


| to $1600. 
| The Dr. bid $1700, and took her. 
' ed heart-broken. 


} slaveholder’s avarice.’ 


; and tears plead to us in vain? 


| Where she was put up at public action a second 
r : | time, and sold to another man_ residing in W. 
treason’ against him, for the utterance of 


As 


she was an excellent dress-maker, her master made 


| : . ! considerable money by letting her out to the white 
jon his own responsibility —while here and there a | onties 
|fearfil, time-serving, party-pleasing, tyrant-ridden | 


ladies. A few months after, this master died with 
the yellow fever, and as Mr. ———, to whom J first 
alluded, had a mortgage on her amounting to $1200, 
she fell into his hands. The poor girl was very 
much distressed on hearing thit she was again to he 


sold. Not far distant from this town resided Dr. R., 


| who was noted, even among slaveholders, for his 


cruelty to his slaves. Twill give you a specimen 
of it. He told Rosa, the girl who took care of his 
child, that he would pull ont one of her teeth every 
The baby cried frequently, as 
The Dr. was as good as his word; in 
a short time, poor Rosa was without a tooth in her 
head! ‘This is not an ‘ abolitionist story,’ but a fact 
related to me by the southerners, and Jaughed at by 
sume. This hardened wretch, hearing that Louisa 
was to be sold, said !e was determined to purchase 
her, whether she wished to be sold to him or not, and 
if he was obliged to pay twice as much as she was 
worth. No words can describe the deep, unuttera- 


| ble anguish which wrung the heart of poor Louisa, 


on being told of this. Still she hoped that Mr, ——— 
would have compassion on her, and eell her to one 
of the many others who wished to purchase her, 
Night after night, from that time until she was sold, 


| Louisa wonld stand patiently waiting at the garden 


gate, until her master had finished his evening meal. 
and came out to enjoy the cool evening breeze and 


| bright sunset ; then she would supplicate him, in the 


most humble manner, while the bitter tears were 
streaming fast from her fine dark eyes, to sell her to 
any one but the Dr. Occasionally he would try to 
pacify her by saying that the Dr. was not so bad, 
after all, and would, no doubt, treat her very kindly, 
Otten he would send her 
away with harsh and bitter words, forbidding her to 
come there again bothering him. IT interceded for 
her, but it did no good. He told me, at last, that 
he did not care who the d—1 bought her; and that 
he should get the most money he could. I was sur- 
prised to see so little feeling manifested for her by 
the ladies, but accounted for it by supposing that 
it was too common an occurrence for them to no- 


tice. The day arrived when she was to be sold. 
The market was three or four miles distant. I did 
not @o, as it is not the enstom for ladies to visit such 


places, an! I had no wish to see suffering I could 
not alleviate. The account of the sale [ overheard 
from Mr. , who was relating it to his wife, in 
answer to the’ questiou ‘Who bought “Louisa ?’ 
Said he, ‘I have seen many a slave weep upon the 
stand, but I never saw one cry so bitterly as Louisa. 
She wept all the time I was carrying her to the mar- 
ket, and only ceased for a few moments while the 
men were bidding for her. Two or three men were 
as desirons to purchase her as the Dr. They bid 
That was as muchas they could afford. 
The girl seem- 
I left her, and she was still sob- 
bing bitterly.” This was the last I ever heard from 
her, as 1 left the place soon after, and nothing more 
was said about her after she was sold. Perhaps 
many will say,*It is dreadful that the feelings of a 
poor girl should be thus sacrificed, for a few paltry 
dollars; but this is no doubt a rare instance of the 
They are mistaken. I be- 
lieve thousands have suffered in the same way; as 
many perhaps are enduring the same wrongs even 
now, and will have to endure them as long as hunan 
suffering is the sport of tyranny. Shall their sighs 
O, if every person 
in the free States would but lift up his voice, and 
lend bis influence against this diabolical institution, 
how soon it would be overthrown. I have great 
faith in those who breathe the pure, free air of our 
New-England hills. They are of too noble an ori- 
gin, and too high a moral sense, to be contaminated 
by pro-slavery doctrines, and wicked prejudices.— 
They will certainly assist the poor slave, by plead- 
ing for him, and helping to sustain those whose con- 
stant duty it is to plead for those who cannot speak 
for themselves. [ du not flatter myself that this 
letter will increase the zeal of one who has been so 
long and so zealously affected in a good cause ; but 
that it may be of some slight assistance to you in 
the conversion of others to the gospel of anti-slavery, 
is the ardent wish of your and the slave’s —, 
athe . 








Anti-Slavery in Abington. 
Asinetron, June 23, 1842. 
Frrenp Garrison: 

The cause of anti-slavery, (not new organized, but 
primitive abolitionism) is indeed making rapid pro- 
gress in this region. Depend upoa it, this cause is 
designed to prevail, under God, through the instru- 
mentality of those denominated ‘ eld organization- 
ists’ ‘l'hrough their efforts, 1 see the slave libe- 
rated, if at all. Those principles and measures 
which yon have so fathfully and earnestly contend- 
ed for, are beginning to be received and embraced 
by many, who have heretofore condemned them, to- 
gether with yourself, in unuveasured terms, The 
glorious cause is progressing in this vicinity. You 
and your coadjutors have had almost every thing 
in Chureh and State to contend against, in order that 
this causé might advance; but I can assure you 
that, if this town, among the opponents of old or- 
ganization is to be found a different opinion, in re- 
gard to their principles and measures. They begin 
to see the truthfulness of their positions, and the 
pro-slavery position of new organization. They be- 
gin also to see that the Church is indeed the great 
bulwark of this accursed system; and thatall efforts 
for the abolition of this institution will prove una 
vailing so long as they maintain their present posi- 
tion with reference to this subject. Last year, there 
was some spirit manifested in this town and vicini- 
ty, in regard to new organization, but now it is ut- 
terly extinct. We hear nothing from them, politi- 
cally or morally. In 1839, a town society was form- 
ed, but it sever beld a meeting, and is now extinct. 
The timber of which it was composed was so rotten, 
that, at the first assault, its bulwerks gave way, and 
it becanie completely demolished ; so mucti so, that 
it has never made another attempt, and I think it 
never willy if we may judge fronr the cries of the 
wounded. 

The battle is now being fought by those who or- 
ganized for the war at the commencement of the 
conffict. That they are a terror fo the enemy, I 
need not inform you. Primitive abolitionism has 
some stanch friends in this place. They are not 
to be swayed from their duty by the ery of infidelity, 
disturbers of the peace, &c. No! they feel that 
slavery is not only the cause of our present embar- 
rassinents, in our national capacity, but that the 
spirit which fosters it, at tae North as weil as at the 
South, stands directly in the wry of the progress of 
those immutable principles of the gospel which are 
now beginning to exiibit themselves to the world! 
They feel, also, that the Church stands directly in 
the way of the abolition of this abominable institu- 
tion. Not but that the Church is worthy of com- 
mendation, in many points; bet it cannot be denied 
that tie Church is, at present, om account of the con- 
nection which exists between those at the North 
and the South, the greatest bulwark of this system 
of iniquity; comsequently we are bound, as aboli- 
tionists, to expose its guilt. As Christians, we are 
called upon to ‘cry aloud and spare not? Are we 
at liberty to refrain from doing this, for the sake of 
peace, or any other selfish consideration? No. Yet 
we should think we had liberty to do thus, if we 
should jadge of our duty by the conduct of others, 
Let us all remember what the apostle Pau! said to 
his Corinthian brethren, that it was unwise to com- 
pare ourselves, or measure ourselves by the conduct 





her needle, she knew comparatively little of the suf- 


of others, with reference to our duty to God and to 


jour fellow-men. He solémnly declares he was not 
{of that number. O that more of this spirit weré 
|manifested by professing Christians! The Bible 
| should be our rule of action; we should be meas- 
jured and compared to no other standard. 
Our faithful brother Remond has eelivered twa 
| lectures to the citizens of this town, the last week. 
| He was invited here by the town Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, through their President, Mr. S. Reed. Hid 
| lectures were very interesting, and we trust they 
{will do. much good. We had formed a high opin; 
lion of Mr. Remond, prévious to his visiting us; and 
| now; after we have seen the man, we can truly say 
iof him, that ottr hepes are more than realized. His 
\lectures were very much epproved of, and, conse- 
quently, well received. God bless him and the no- 
| ble canse in which he is engaged! Let the —— 
man receive equal advantages with the white, an 
he will equal him in every point of attainment. 
Respectfully, your brother, 


H. HOBART BRIGHAM. 








The Christian Reflector. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : 

Dear Sin—Permit me to say one word, through 
your interesting journal, in regard to the present 
|course pursned by the editor of the Christian Re- 
flector. tis painful to me to take up this paper, 
|since it has been under the control of Mr. Graves. 
| could weep over it, provided it would do any good. 
| How has the gold become dim, and the fine gold 
\¢changed! Can it be that the Reflector, as at pres- 
lent conducted, is satisfactory to those in whose 
|hands it otig?nated 2? Ft cannot be, unless they, like 
the paper, have changed their former position. Is 
this indeed so? I seriously inquire, which is the 
most anti-slavery; the Reflector, or the Watchman ? 
The Reflector admits that slavery is a sin; so doeg 
the Watchman. The Reflector admits into its col+ 
jumns anti-slavery articles, lo a certain extent ; 080 
\does the Watchman. How much farther than this 
the Reflector takes anti-slavery ground, | leave for 
others to judge. 1 see but very little difference be- 
tween them, as it regards anti-slavery action. \ 

While the Reflector was edited by Rev. C. P 
Grosvenor, it was conducted with ability, and took 
right ground on the question of slavery. The South 
felt his influence, and did all they could to silence 
him and his phper. But Mr. Grosvenor was not 
frightened, and continned, until he left the paper, 
the uncompromising foe of this accursed system. 
| He inust be’ pained to sée those principles for which 
lhe contended so faithfully, brought in question by 
the present editor of the paper. Should the paper 
fail of accomplishing the great end of its establish- 
| ment, it must indeed be painful to him. For one, I 
ain dissatisfied with the course of action, and the 
sentiments advanced, by the present editor of the 
paper. Has he not submitted the whole controver- 
sy tothe enemy? If I understand him, in his last 
paper, he conceives that the church is not bound to 
take action against the systeor of American slavery. 
We may act ‘as citizens with ofher citizens” on 
the subject; but as Baptists, and professed Chris- 
tians, it is immaterial whether we act or not. The 
letter of Orange Scott, published in,‘ Zion’s Herald,’ 
is commented upon in the last Reflector with muclr 
approbation. Mr. Scott takes this ground, and Mr. 
Graves copies the letter in part, headed, ‘ Interesting 
Statements’ This letter 1 consider pro-slavery, as 
well as the comments made upon it by the editor of 
the Reflector. O how fallen! how painful! Sta- 
very, thou art indeed a monster, against which few 
have the moral courage to combat. But, notwith- 
standing all the difficulties and obstacles in the way 
of the glorious cause of immediate abolition, I be- 
lieve it to be the cause of God, and that he will 
make the wrath of mun to praise him; and, conse- 
quently, he will carry it forward to its final consum- 
mation. 


| 
| 








Anti-Slavery in Maine. 
Warne, (Me.) 6 mo. 24, 1842. 
Editor of the Liberator : 

Esteemev Friexp—Our friend George Foster, 
and myself, are making a short anti-slavery tour 
down through this State, and have thus far been in- 
strumeutal of the accomplishment of a good work, 
we think, for the cause of truth, and of our perish- 
ing countrymen in chains and slavery. 

Wherever we go, howéver, we are reminded, by 
the works of the people, of the language of the poet 
—‘In these vicious days, great Nature’s laws are 
spurned—eternal virtue, whicly time nor place car 
change, nor custotn’changing, all is mocked to scorn’ 
—from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, 
the people are rotten—there is no soundness in thei. 
Unadulterated selfishness is their controtling prin-, 
cipie. Tizey will sel! their birthright for a mess of 
pottage, like Daniel Webster, the great mouth- 
piece of this nation, and the ecclesiastical bodies, 
the schools of the prophets, the priests and sectari- 
an organizations, who are’ sacrificing every just, hu- 
mane and righteous principle, for ‘the loaves and 
fishes,’ —for office, reputation, money and sect. By 
their fruits we may see it, and testify of the fact. 

Anti-slavery in Maine. A few days since, Rev. 
Mr. S., quite an ultraist fora minister, asked me 
‘ what I thought of the anti-slavery cause as It ig In 
Maine.’ Ans. I have but little confidence in it; it 
is of the clerical stamp, and under their contro].— 
Mr. S. §What do you mean by clerical abolition ” 
Ans. I mean that it is like the abolition of the polit- 
ical parties, a compromising kind, marketable con- 
cern, ready fot the highest bidder: ‘Do you wish 
me to understand, that the abolitionism of clergy~ 
men is not to be depended on—that they have no 
fixed principle?’ Yes; and we have daily demon- 
stration of the fact. They are a ‘ brothertiood’ like 
the masonic order, ard in all their operations, they 
have an eye ‘ first to the ‘brotherhood, their reputa- 
tion and interests; and look well how their inter- 
ests will be affected by promulgating any unpopular 
truths, especially to their patrons and supporters. 
Their profession, like that of the doctors and law- 
yers, so long as they expect to procure a living by 
it, in the present state of society, _necessarily 
makes them careful and compromising not to 


do or say any thing to offend the people.— 
|* Like people, like priest.’ And in every instance 
| where any one of those classes have been gov- 


erned by principle, they have created a fire which 
has burnt them out of the brotherhood, sect and 
profession. Ii the present state of society, it is 
impossible for a professed clergymen, doctor or 
lawyer, tobe an uncompromising reformer, and live 
by Iris profession ; therefore you cannot depeud up- 
on them until you cut loose, and swing clear from 
the controlling influences of their profession. It 
has always been more or less 60. The abolitionism 
of Maine, for the moet part, is of a compromising 
order. It is clerical, and is playing the cause of 
the slave into the hands of slavocrats and slavehold- 
ers. Most of fli¢ anti-slavery clergy are great 
sticklers for an independent liberty party, and con- 
tend that it is wrong to support a pro-stavery dem- 
rgogue; white at the same time, they are oe 
their principles upon the pro-slavery clerical an 

sectarian alter. Thus do Lovejoy, Willey, Thurs- 
ton, Murdaugh, &c., &c. If they did not so, they 
would create a fire in those bodies which would 
burn themselves out of them. Mr. S. ‘I can’t gain- 
say you.’ 

Maine Congregational Conference—now in ses- 
sion in Portland, in which slaveholders are repre- 
sented and admitted in full fellowship and commu- 
nions Lovejoy, Willey, Thurston, Murdaugh, &c. 
&c. (liberty party abolitionists) are members, and 
sit with the ‘brotherhood.’ 

Interview with Rev. Mr. M., member of Maine Con- 
ference. 

Mr. M. ‘Bot little interest is manifest here in 
the anti-slavery cause, which he regretted. 

reason, sir, is very obvious: The people 
have no fixed moral principle. The spirit of chris- 
tian benevolence they have not, evidently, 
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f they had it, it would control them, and 
would be made manifest. 

‘The minds of the people have, of late, 
much engrossed in a powerful revival, and perhaps 
that would account for their negligence on the an- 
ti-slavery question.’ 

Not satisfactorily to my mind, sir. [t confirms 
me in my position. They have no moral principle. 

heir revival is one of sectarianism, not of the 
spirit of Christ, of enlightened benevolence; élee 
they would do the works of Christ—‘bind up the 
broken-hearted, proclaim deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison-doors to them 
that are bound.’ They have not the gospel preach- 
ed to them—they do not understand its first princi- | 
leg; no, nor they who preach, or they sre too dis- | 
Lenese to preach it. Their works would bear wit- | 
ness, that they were Christians, and their revival a| 
christian revival, as Christ’s works bore witness of | 
him. Thus we may decide the character of minis- | 
ters, sects, and revivals, by their fruits. - Has the | 
eubject of the wickedness of slavery, and the duty of 
the clergy and sects in regard to it, been ever in- 
troduced into Maine Conference, aud acted upon ? 

* No—we have not felt it our duty to press the | 
subject upon the Conference; there is eo much op- | 
position in it to the eubject, we have thonght, 
rather than to excite and distract the Conference, | 
that it would be better to dwel] together in peace, | 
and we do what we can to bring the members over | 
by degrees’! 

“Then, if 1 understand you, there is so little of the 
spirit of Christ, of love, of benevolence, which work- | 
eth no ill to any man, in the members of the Con- | 
ference, that ‘to introduce such a_ holy, humane and 
philanthropic subject would excite and distract the } 
brotherhood, &c. The reason is obvious; for‘ the; 
same fountain does not send forth bitter and sweet | 
water.” They have so much of the spirit of slavery | 
—the devil—that they are excited when any thing | 
is introduced, calculated to destroy the works of the | 
devil, their father! And what are you doing for, 
your brethren, the slaves? Are you not sacrificing | 
their immortal interests, and catering for your broth- | 
erhood of thieves and robbers, or the accomplices 
of thieves and robbers? You fellowship slavehold- | 
ers, their aiders and abettors. 





Garrison Abolilionists. 

Mr. M. ‘I don't like the Garrison abolitionists. | 
They are so harsh, and denounce churches, and the | 
clergy, and slaveholders, so severely. They come | 
out against them all in such unqualified ter:ns of re- | 
buke, and go for overturning the church and clergy,’ | 
&c., &c. i 

None but the pro-slavery and slaveholding clergy | 
and church. A true christian and cliristian minis- 
ter they love and respect, uot for his professions, 
but ‘ for his work’s sake.’ 

Do the Garrison abolitionists use more severe 
language respecting slaveholders, and pro-slavery | 
churches and clergy, than Goodell, Green, Colver, | 
Scott, Smith and Birney? ‘He did not know that 
they did.’ Then why do you complain of the one 
more than the other? ‘ Because, while Goodell, 
Colver, Scott, &c., &c., give the ecclesiastical pro- 
slavery bodies such severe castigations, they still con- 
tinwe lo fellowship them, and commune wilh them !— 
while the Garrison abolitionists come out, and sep- | 
arate themselves from them—thus tearing thei} 
down.’ | 

Ay, sir, now you have divulged the secret of the | 
rabid cry about Garrison abolitionists, from the cler- 
gy and sectarians. You are right. Here, for ex- | 
ample, you and Lovejoy, Willey and Thurston, &c., | 
retnain in full fellowship with a slaveholding broth- 
erhood, who fellowship slaveholders and their ac- | 
complices. Thus also did Colver and Denison, at| 
their Triennial Convention, ‘Thus did Scott, &c., | 
in the General Conference; and thus all the aboli- | 
tion clergy do, who belong to State associations and 
general assembly of clergymen. They say in their 
works, what Dr. Bolles, the Secretary of the American | 
Baptist Board frankly declares—‘ there is a pleasing | 
degree of union between the multiplying thousands | 
of brethren at the North and South. Our southern} 
brethren, ministers and churches, are generally | 
slaveholders.’ Oh,the consistency of those clergymen | 
and churches who come out from political parties, | 

and sustain pro-slavery in their brotherhood and | 
sectarian organizations. * Where is your testimo- 
ny, so long as you doasyoudo? Is it not edgeless | 
and powerless ? Mr.M. ‘I confess I do not feel | 
so much interest in the cause as formerly” When} 
did your interest begin to diminish? ‘* When I en-! 
ra the ministry—I had other things to attend to, [| 
found.” Then the clerical office is autagonistical to | 
the works of Christianity, and disqualifies the person | 
cumbered with it fora servant of the Lord, to do} 
His works? There is too strong evidence of its 
being so, to discredit it. Then the clerical profes- | 
sion, like all other business professions, disqualities | 
its incumbent for an uncompromising reformer. ) 
Such are not to be entrusted with the management 
of reforms.—' By their works’ we may know them. 
* Like people, like priest’—and the latter will not 
go against the vor populi. 

‘Nor or our Party.’—What party? The cler- 
ical political party ; i.e. out against pro-slavery | 
demagogues, and in with pro-slavery clergy, secta- 
rian wission, Bible and tract organizations. A par- | 
ty which proscribes slaveholders and their accom- 
plices in politics, but which recognizes such as 
Christians and christian ministers—fel!owships them | 
and feceives them in full communion into the church | 
and clerical brotherhood; while it utters its death- | 
howlings against Garrison, as ‘ infidel,’ as * anti- | 
church and anti-ministry, and all who unite with} 
him in rebuking and separating themselves from | 
slaveholders and their accomplices in crime, wheth- | 
erin church, clergy, or State. A party striving | 
with slavery for ‘the loaves and fishes’ of office ; | 
while it stretches its mantle of charity like India 
rubber, to cover its deformities, and keep up a pleas- 
ing degree of union with it, in the brotherhood, and | 
in the church. Such a party I do not belong to,} 
and am very glad that Lovejoy, Willey, &c., who do) 
belong to tt, disown me. 

Friend George Foster sent an appointment for me 
to Hallowell, requesting that arrangements might | 
be made for me to lecture there. ‘The notice was| 
given to Lovejoy, Willey, Dea. Dole, &e., " ho, af- | 
ter having a grave consultation on the subject, re- | 
turned it, with a note stating that‘ Dr. H. did not) 
belong to their party” On our arrival, Lovejoy and | 
Willey we found had gone to commune with their | 
pro-slavery Conference. Dea. Dole politely prof) 

| 
| 





fered us the hospitality of his louse, and after insti- 
tuting an inquisitorial process upon me, to mike me 
reveal all the brimstone or Garrison hoofs and horns, | 
it was concluded that it might be safe to give mea | 
hearing. Handbills were accordingly posted up, and | 
a respectable congregation assembled and heard me | 
very attentively pearly two hours. At the close, 
the Deacon said, he would have given twenty dol-| 
lars if the whole tewn had been present to hear 

the discourse, and blamed himself for having in- 
dulged the prejudice he had derived from newspa- 
per reports. He said he considered my doctrine aj} 
true delineation of christian duty, and expressed | 
just what he had long been wishing for. Several | 
came to him, and charged him with having instructed | 
me what to say. Pretty well, friend Dole, that you 

should be charged with having instructed me intoGar- | 
risonism, after thy inquisitorial process upon me!! 
The truth is, friend Dole is a good abolitionist, but | 
had been awfully frightened with the frightful bawl- | 
ings of the ‘clerical brotherhood’ about Garrison- | 
ism. He was delighted, and all the rest, with my | 
full-blooded Garrisonism, i. e., Bibleism against sla- | 
very, and the aiders and abettors of slavery. I be- 
lieve the good deacon is indebted to Garrison for a} 
great share of his abolitionism, and has now se-| 
cretly more confidence in his ——— and upright | 
course, than in those who have so awfully frightened | 
him and others. They have not stopped to reflect | 
upon the fact, that slaveholders, their accomplices | 
in Church and State, Priests and Levites, infidels | 
and rebble, all have joined bands to put down Gar- 

rison—te attack his religious character, and make} 
it as odious as possible, for the purpose of destroy- | 
ing his influence ; and thus save their reputation, (all | 
that they possess,) and their pro-slavery brotherhood | 
and sects. They have not considered, that this has | 
always been the policy of those engaged in wick-| 
edness, even in the days of Christ, to attack anoth- 

er’s character to save their own reputation; as 

priests, levétes and elders, conspired with the devil 

to destroy the character and influence of Christ and 

his aposties. They have not considered, that the 

devil, now arrayed with his strong forces against 

Garrison and his friends, is never arrayed against 

himself; and, therefore, the fact of such a combina- 

tion of slaveholders, infidels, as Kneeland and Ben- 

nett, the brotlerkoed, sects full of slavery, are ar- 

rayed inst him, is strong presumptive evidence, 

to cay te least, that Garrison is right, and on the 

rock of truth. Dea. Dole gave me $5 and a hearty 

God-speed, and sent me on to fulfil my errand of 
mercy. A faithful prophet of ‘the Lord, and a faith- 
ful, uncompromising Christian, I love and revere ; but 
a time-serving, pro-siavery church and clergy, | 
cannot spare. The one does my soul good to hear 
him talk and preach, and see his freits=-the other 














































is a loathing, and fills me with disgust. I am sat- 
isfied, and forced to the conclusion from every day’s 
observation, that one cannot be uncompromising, so 
long as he remains inthe brotherhood or stagnant 
sects. He will find himself crouching, like Issacher’s 
ass, between two burdens: he will get ruined and 
palsied. He has got to come out, and cut loose and 
be free himself, before he can be an uncompromising 
christian warrior. He has got to throw off Saul’s 
armor, and go forth with the simple sling of truth. 
hine for truth and humanity, 
E. D. HUDSON. 





The Anti-Slavery Cause in Haiti. 
Porto Prata, April 30, 1842. 
To Mrs. Mania W. Chapman; 
Drar Manam—Whilst the march of abolition is 
rapidly gaining ground in America, and opposition 
but the more eneeurages a vigorous and well-sustain- | 





ed exertion in its support and extension, [ am proud 

to be able to communicate, that a very lively interest | 
in its proceedings hax latterly sprung up in the 
minds of the inhabitants of this town, which was con- | 


spicuously evinced ata meeting of the philanthropic 





Society of Porto Plata, that took place on Tuesday | 
evening, the 301h March, on the premises of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Francisco. 

Tt had been previously intimated, at the meeting of} 
the Society which was convened on the 28th Febrna- | 
ry, (of which T have already sent you the proceed- 
ings,) that a Tea Party would take place for the ben- | 
efit of the abolition funds, and tickets of admittance } 
were given to several 6f the members for disposal. | 

On the evening appointed, at 7 o'clock, the differ- 
ent subscribers began to arrive at the premises, and in 
about a half an hour after, the house was crowded.— 
There could not have been less than 120 to 130 per- 
sons present, composed of all classes and complexions. 
The highest decency and order prevailed throughout, 
and every individual appeared inspired with general 
feelings of pleasure and interest. Th® principal au- 
thorities of the town likewise assisted, and in the 
course of the evening, the subjeets.of abolition and 
philanthropy were Inminously discussed in several 
spirited addresses, which met with general approba- 





tion and applause. 

Enclosed, I forward you the proceedings of the eve- 
ning, in the order in which they took place, and a re- | 
port of some of the addresses, which will no doubt 
highly interest the societies at home, as evincing the 
present feelings of the Haitiens with regard to the ex- | 
ertiona of abolitionists, and their disposition to eo-op- | 
erate with them in ameliorating the condition of suf- 
fering humanity. 

I am truly yours, in the conflict for impartial rights, 


WM. P. GRIFFIN, Cor. Sec’ y. 
17 The proceedings alluded to in the foregoing 
letter were given in our last number. 


Porto Piatra, March 17, 1842. 
Mrs. M. W. Cuapman: 

Dear Mapam—While the friends of emancipa- | 
tion, both in America and England, and the philan- 
thropists thronghont the world, are roused up in be- 
half of the poor slaves and the rights of man, I am 
proud to have it in my power to sny, that their ca’l 
is not forgotten by the Haitiens, as was well mani- 
fested ata meeting of the Philanthropic Society of 
this place. which took place in the Wesleyan chapel, 
on the 28th February last. The honse was well 
filled, at an early hour. The President, Henry Pur- 
dav. called the meeting to order. 

Mr. Wm. P. Griffin then stated the object of the 
meeting; and the unfinished business being disposed 
of, Mr. Griffin introduced to the audience Mr. G. 
Potts, of New-York, as an old friend, who would 
give them some information respecting the efforts 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society, &c. 

Mr. Potts then addressed the meeting in a warm 
and well-directed speech. He referred to the labors 
of the late Mr. William Wilberforce, in the British 
Parliament, for the suppression of that diabolical 
traffic. the slave trade. He next alluded to our tried | 
friend, Garrison. He went back to the time when 
Mr. G. stood almost single-handed in the field; and 
thongh he had suffered much persecution, even to 
the perilling of his life, yet he continued to this 
day the undaunted advocate of equal and impartial 
rights. Mr. G., with his invaluable journal, the Lib- 
erator, had proved a second Moses in the cause of 
abolition. The principles of the abolitionists were 
rapidly progressing, and very soon he hoped the 
slaves would have friends enough to break his 
chains. and let him go free. Mr. Potts closed his in- 
teresting remarks by referring to what had already 
heen accomplished by the abolitionists, and by urg- 
ing upon the meeting their duty to lend the slave 
their assistance, 

After Mr. Potts had taken his seat. Mr. Griffin in- 
troduced his other friend, Henry Ogden, of New- 
York. 

Mr. Ogden said, he did not wish to consume 
much of the time of the meeting, though it was 
with intense feeling that he appeared before an au- 
dience composed mostly of his countrymen in a 
strange land, upon the all-important question of abo- 
lition. Mr. Ogden then offered the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That we contemplate, with heart-felt 
satisfaction, the noble efforts that are making bv the 
abolitionists of the United States for the total abolition 
of slavery, and pledge to them our co-operation, until 
by the help of God the inhuman practice shall forever 
cense. 

Mr. Ogden then eloquently addressed the meeting 
in favor of this resolution. At the conclusion of 
his remarks, the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. David R. Ray then rose. He said he was 
gratified to see so many persons convened on such 
a laudable occasion; and for his part, he wished to 
let our brethren in the United States know, that, 
though we are in Haiti, enjoying all the blessings 
of liberty and equality, yet we haye not forgotten 
them—that we are bone of their bone; and the best 
way to show our attachment to them was ina close 
adherence to the principles of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. Mr. Ray then made some inter- 
esting remarks on the prosperous state of the Brit- 
ish West Indies, and sat down--much applauded. 

The Rev. Wm. Towler then followed, ina short 
but animated speech, at the conclusion of which he 
impressed upon the minds of the people the neces- 
sity of raising funds, in order to facilitate the great 
work of e:nancipation. 

On motion, a collection was taken to aid the funds 
of the Parent Society, and a considerable amount 
contributed. 

Mr. Griffin said it was not his intention to make | 
aspeech, but hearing the evnlogy which his two 
friends from New-York had given in commendation 
of the characters and labors of the late Wii1iiam 
Wicserrorce and of our living advocate, WitttiAM 
Lioyp Garaisoy, he felt that he could not let the 
occasion pass, without bearing his testimony to 
what they hadsaid. He then spoke at some length, 
to great effect, and occasionally with applause. He, 
was made acquainted with the invaluable exertions | 
of Mr. Wilberforce by books, newspapers, &c.; ex- 
ertions which had gained for him the sympathy and 
admiration of the world, and which will, from age 
to age, excite in the minds of the friends of Af-| 
rica the most lively emotions. Yes, at the recollec- 
tion of the name of William Wilberforce, every 
colored man’s heart will be filled with gratitude, and 


| liberation of such servants from bondage ? and thus 


| Charlotte Colman and Dea. Eliphaz Thayer of Brain- 


and every form of oppression shall be overturned. 
Remarks were then made by different gentlemen, 
relative, to the furtherance of the cause; after which, 
the meeting adjourned, : 

Voted, That these proceedings be published in 
the National Anti-Slavery Standard, and the Libe- 
rator, and other papers favorable to the cause of uni- 
versal freedom. 

HENRY PURDAY, President. 
Davi P. Ray, See’ry. 





Case of Lunsford Lané, 


Mr. Eprror—-In reading over the very interesting 
account of the redemption of Lunsford Lane and his 
family, as related by himself at the ‘ meeting of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, New-York, May 11th, 1842, 
the following query was suggested to my mind :— 

Can those abolitionists, who advocate the doc- 
trine of immediate emancipation—who contend that 
the slave has an eqnitable mora! claim to his liberty, 
and that the master has no claim upon such servant 
or slave, consistently contribute any thing for the 


practically acknowledge claims which, in words, they 
deny? And may not the reason which might be 
urged for a departure from an acknowledged princi- 
ple in one case be urged for such departure in a 
thousand ? 

{[t will be seen that the answer to these questions 
involves matters of the gravest importance. If in- 
consistency is justifiable, in some cases, who is to 
decide what these cases are? And who will be duped 
by as great an inconsistency, that of denouncing 
those anti-slavery churches as pro-slavery, because 
they do not publicly denounce and publicly withdraw 
the hand of fellowship from slaveholding churches ? 
Let it be that they act inconsistently :—inconsisten- 
cy is justifiable in some cases. If, on the other hand, 
they cannot contribute to the liquidation of such un- 
righteous claims as the slaveho!der asserts, do they 
not deny the authority of an inspired apostle, who 
says, ‘As we have, therefore, opportunity, let us do 
good unto all. The slave is no participator in the 
crime by which he is enslaved, and his case de- 
mands our sympathy and comimiseration. 





Equal Rights. 


At a meeting of the Union A. S. Society of Wey- 
mouth and Braintree, held June 23d, the following 
resolutioa, after having been ably and eloquently 
sustained by John M. Spear of Weymouth, Jairus 
Lincoln and Sydney Gay of Hingham, and Mrs 


tree, was unanifnously adopted : 


Resolved, That the honorable and truly christian 
course of conduct now pursued by Messrs. Page and | 
Deane, the accommodating drivers and proprietors of | 
East Bripcewarer and AsinGron daily line of sta- | 
ges, in their treatment of our colored brethren, calls 
for an expression of the cordial approbation, and justly | 
merits the especial patronage of every friend of hu- | 
manity and equal rights. | 

| 
i 
! 





EBEN 8S. =TODDER, Sec'y. 





Weight of Testimony, or the Decision of the) 
Dutch Justice. 


| 
Brotner Murray: Having recently seen an] 
anecdote respecting the decision of a * Dutch Jus- | 
tice,’ I have thongh proper to give you the substance | 
of it, together with some thoughts which have pre- 
sented themselves to my mind, since reading the | 
anecdote. 

The story seems to be something like this: A 
man was arraigned before this * august tribunal,’ on 
charge of stealing a pair of boots, and to substan- 
tiate the charge, three witnesses were introduced, 
who testified that they saw the accused take them 
The defendant brought four men, who affirmed they 
did not see him take the boots. The Judge decided 
that the weight of testimony was in favor of the ac- 
cused, and that he should be released, and that the 
constable should pay the cost. WhenTI read this, 
I thought some simple fellow wrote it, just to cast a 
slur upon the Dutchman. But on revolving the sub- 
ject a little more, I concluded if it were true, it was 
no more than acting on the same principle as many 
who call themselves shrewd Yankees, New-England- 
ers, New-Yorkers, Buckeyes, &c. &c. Your readers 
inay be anxious to know who, that calls himself a 
man of sense, would decide on the principles of the 
Dutchman? I answer; and while doing it, shall 
mention some cases which are familiar to those who 
are conversant with the rise and progress of the 
anti-slavery enterprise, that about twelve or four- 
teen years ago, William Lloyd Garrison arrested 
Slavery, and brought him to trial in Baltimore. 
Well, he furnished good and sufficient testimony 
respecting the depredations committed by this de- 
stroyer of humanity; but Slavery introduced more 
witnesses, who afhrmed they had not seen such 
things done, and Garrison was fined one hundred 
dollars. For want of the means of paying the fine, 
he was thrust into prison, and kept there tll Arthur 
Tappan, of New-York, volunteered to advance the 
money and release him. Subsequently, Garrison 
procured valid testimony that the great ‘ Coloniza- 
tion scheme’ was and ever had been the handtnaid 
of slavery, in doing his deeds of darkness and cru- 
eity ; and he arrested them both, and brought them 
to trial in Boston. Here again the negative testi- 
mony was furnished, and for Garrison’s audacity or 
impertinence on this occasion, he was led throngh 
the streets with a halter around his neck, to the jail. 
It was thought by some that had he not been put be- 
yond the reach of some of his jurymen, (the mob,) 
till their fury abated, he would have lost his life. He 
paid part of the cost of arresting the marauder in 
this way. And for arresting the abettors of slavery, 
he is paid by being called ‘ fanatic,’ ‘ ultra,’ ‘ infidel,’ 
&c. Elijah P. Lovejoy, who arrested the same old 
depredator and his aids, was paid by the forfeiture 
of his life. This was fining the constable with a 
vengeance. The Misses Grimke, who were natives 
of Charleston, S. C., and whose father was a slave- 
holder, saw so much of the operation and cruelties 
of the slave system in that city, among those who 
were called the ‘excellent of the earth,’ that they 
felt it to be their duty to raise their voices against 
it—to arrest the criminal, and bring him before the 
public tribunal. They could testify in the cause, and 
had a good supply of other witnesses on their side, 
yet the negative testimony must be considered para- 
mount, and these women were virtually exiled from 
their kindred and place of nativity by the decree of 
this notable Judge. Here, the court went farther 
than the Dutch Justice, for he punished the witness- 
es as well as those who arrested the culprit. Lewis 
Tappan found some of Slavery’s body-guards in and 
about the city of New-York, in the shape of Presby- 
terian Priests, Elders, &c , some of whom furnished 
whips, bowie knives, and pistols, to defend the old 
marauder; and because Tappan arrested the gang, 
he paid in part for it vy the expense of a long trial 
in the Presbyterian church, and part by being mob- 
bed, and having his house plundered, &c. &c. La 
Roy Sunderland saw this same ‘ omnipresent spirit’ 
in the Methodist Episcopal church, doing his dehu- 
manizing work, and went at him with his ‘torch of 
truth, but he found himself about as badly off as did 
Putnam while grappling with the wolf in his den. 
Sunderland has tried for a number of years to smoke 
the old fellow out, and save the building he has used 
as his haunt, but he seeins to think now that the case 
is a hard one, and should any of the timbers (whem- 
bers) of the building take a notion to come out in 
consequence of Slavery taking up his abode there, 
he shail not prevent. Elon Galusha and others of 
the Baptist denomination have had the audacity to 
arraign the same notable personage, whose name 
should be ‘ Legion, and they have had to pay the cost 





the eyes of the captured African with tears. But 
the self-denying life of William L.Garrison, when he 
commenced the anti-slavery crusade in America— 
let us think of it. [Mr. Griffin here pronounced 
a very strong panegyric upon the labors of Mr. G. in 
the U.S.) 

Mr. Garrison, he said, continued ever to plead dis- 
interestedly for the enslaved, and, like one of old, 
rejecting the honors that might be placed upon him, 
has chosen rather to suffer affliction with the op- 
pressed, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son with the oppressors. This assures us, fellow- 
citizens, of the worth of Mr. G. to the cause of in- 
alienable rights. We need not speak of the pain- 
ful scenes Mr. G. has been callec to pass through ; 
the mobs, the breaking up of meetings, the fierce 
assaults upon his motives and character, &c. &e. 
Let these serve only to sink, with deep and lasting 
impressions of gratitude and affection, in the meino- 
ry of every son of Africa, and every lover of impar- 
tial rights. We have heard enouzh to encourage us 
onward, at which our hearts rejoice, that God in his 
mercy has thus signally carried forward the cause, 
in which and for which Mr. Garrison Ins suffer- 
edso much. Mr. Griffin then alluded to the Corn 
Laws of Great Britain, and the pfoject on foot to 
raise cotton in the East. He said, we have Groncr 
Tuompsox, with his abolition lever, in Great Brit- 
ain, and with it he is raising cotton, and duties on 
foreigo corn, and will continue to use it until slavery 





of arresting. Look tothe destruction of the Tem- 
ple of Freedom, (Pennsylvania Hal!l,) which was de- 
signed as a great national court rvoin, for the trial of 
slavery, by introducing such abundance of testimo- 
ny as could not be rebutted. Here, the proprietors 
were sentenced to pay the cost, just because they 
were intending to arrest the criminal, and had the 
audacity to publish their intention. Why, this beats 
the Dutch Justice altogether. George ‘Thompson 
had the humanity to come to our shores and plead 
the cause of the slave, and arrested the slave’s 
enemy in such a powerful manner, that Slavery 
found himself in danger of being gibbeted before 
all Israel and the sun; and heemployed his minions 
to give Thompson the alternative of leaving our 
shores, or losing his life. He chose the former, but 
still survives to use his battle-axe, which has a 
helve that reaches across the ocean, and he is now 
dealing his blows on the time-honored enemy of 
man. Dr. Gamaliel Bailey of Cincinnati, and 
James G. Birney have both had their presses and 
types thrown into the Ohio river, just to appease 

wrath of slavery’s supporters. The mobs of, 
Cincinnati, of Alton, of New York, of Boston, of 
Philadelphia and oter places, have played their part 
to the full of compelling the constable, the people 
who have dared to arrest and bring to trial Slavery 
and his abettors, to pay the cost. And this has 
been done. on negative testimony. A high bounty 
has been offered for Arthur Tappan, Wu. L. Garri- 
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son and others, to be delivered to the slaveholders, 
that their demoniac rage might be satiated by wit- 
nessing the execution of these men. John Q. Ad- 
ams and others have been threatened with assassina- 
tion, because they dared to assist in bringing the 
ruler of this nation (slavery) before the gaze of the 
moral part of the land for trial. I hope those who 
have taken the negative side as having more weicht 
than the other, will remember that Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and other cities took this side, and it crush- 
ed them down to hell, and that this nation wil] fel- 
low them, unless we take the affirmative, and do 
works meet for repentance before it is too late. 


J, HOLCOMB. 





From the Christian Freeman. 
Interesting Sketch. 


Br. Cons :—! had the pleasure, on Fast day, of 
listening to a real tee-total anti-slavery sermon, such 
an one as would have satisfied even friend Garrison 
himself, could he have been present to hear it. {t 
was delivered by Henry K. Green, pastor of the 
Baptist church and society in this town. There are 
nine clergymen in town, the most of them men of | 
superior talents and extensive influence, and [ am 
happy to inform you that three of thein do not hesi- 
tate to declare the whole counsel of God on the mo- 
mentous subject of American slavery, the vilest that 
ever saw the sun. 

The Rev. Mr. Green has spent several years of 
his life at the South, principally in the State of South 
Carolina, and was in great danger himself of be- 
coming a martyr to the spirit of ‘republican liber- 
ty!’ ‘Allthat I have to thank the South for, said 
he, ‘is, that Lescaped without having my throat cat,’ 
He examined the subject in a political, as well as in. 
a moral and religious aspect, and showed most | 
clearly that it is the duty of all ‘toecry aloud and 
spare not,’ in relatiou to this abominable evil. He 
related facts that came under his own observation 
while residing at the South. He was invited, ona 
certain occasion, to ride a few miles and attend an 
auction. He went to the auction, and witnessed 
the sale of houses and lands; slaves also, and an 
excellont library were sold. He examined the books, 
and found amoug them many theological works. 
The owner had been a leading character in the 
church, and distinguished for his piety in all the 
region round about. On the wall over the mantel- 
piece, was inscribed in large letters the sentence, 
* As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.’ 
Mr. Green inquired into the occasion of the sale, 
and learned that the pious owner had absconded, 
having murdered one of his female slaves. This 
slave’had nursed him in his infancy, and had been 
a faithful servant to him during her life. But she 
did not obey him on a certain time, so quickly as he | 
desired, and he took his gun which he always kept | 
loaded, and shot her dead at his feet. Not long af- 
ter, this same religious murderer returned. No no- 
tice was taken of his offence, and he married into 
the family of the Governor of South Carolina. Such 
is the virtue, and such the religion, of a great por- 
tion of the South. 

Mr. Green was at the South at the time of the in- 
aurrection in Virginia. He saw the gallows on 
which were executed the leaders in that noble strife; 
for freedom—the true followers of Washington. 
He felt justified in saying from what he had seen at 
the South, that other insurrections would have ta- 
ken place before this, had it not been for the knowl- 
edge which the slaves possess of the abolition move- 
ments of the North. He conjured all, as they loved 
their country, as they loved humanity and religion, 
to use all the means in their power, to ‘break every 
yoke and let the oppressed go free.’ 

He alluded to the fact that many of the southern 
churches hold slaves as property, and not unfre- 
quently sel) their own members at public auction. | 
He spoke of the state of religion among southern | 
Baptists,—of the vote that was passed not long since 
at an association, by which they decided that hus- 
bands and wives sold apart from each other, might 
marry again after one year’s separation, thus viola- 
ting the commandment of God, ‘Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.’ 

He spoke of the slaves as heathen; and of the 
laws which prevent them from learning to read, and 
deny them the knowledge of the Bible. 
addressed himself particularly to young converts, as 
many as sixty of whom have recently become mem- 
bers of his church. He enjoined it upon them, as 
they valued the souls of the slaves, to remember 
them daily in their prayers,—to consider the souls of 
the slaves as precious as their own,—to remember 
that nearly three millions of heathen existed in 
their own country,—and that it was the duty of eve- 
ry Christian especially, to labor for the emancipation 
of the slave. He besought every individual to be 
active in this cause ; to speak, write, petition and vorE 
against slavery, until it should be abolished. One 
individual, a ‘gentleman of property and standing,’ 
remarked that he would rather have given a thou- 
sand dollars, than to have had Mr. Green advise the 
people to vote for the slave, but Lam glad to know 
that most of the audience were highly pleased with 
his eloquent discourse. Let every northern clergy- 





exigencies. It will imerease that mountain-load of 
debt which former wars have entailed upon us ; and, 
procrastinate as we may, the time must come, when 
we must look it in the face, and lift up that voice 
which is alone potential enough to command the 
sword back again toits scabbard. (Cheers ) J 

[ have before-time drawn your attention to India. 
Ll have not deceived you in what I have told you re- 
specting that country. Locking back upon my for- 
mer addresses, I have nothing to retract. The events 
of three years have, in great part, fulfilled the pre- 
diction which] then uttered. As the friend of India, 
| stand before you now. India has suffered in her 
dearest interests from this war. Her exchequer has 
been utterly baukrupted. Her pudlic works have 
been universally stopped. Her children have per- 
ished by thousands, Her treasure has been dissipa- 
ted by millions. The burdens of her people have 
been increased. The land has been filled with ro- 
mors of wars. Her beasts of burden, that should 
have been employed in traversing the plains of the 
country, carrying your merchandise from city to 
city, and from mart to mart, have been made the 
auxiliaries of war, and taken to regions where they 
have perished by multitudes, A nation of friendly 
tribes, ready to reciprocate benefits, and remain in 
peaceful and indissoluble alliance with our fellow- 
supjects—preferring our friendship to all the world 
besides—have been turned into determined and im- 
placable foes. The native soldiers of India, who 
in times gone, have displayed a loyalty and a valor 
never excelled, have been filled with distrust, and 
are daily deserting from our army. India that 
formerly supported all her own establishments, and 
was besides a source of wealth amounting to mil- 
lions annually, now demands millions annually from 
ns, to be yielded at a time when our own famishing 
fellow-country:nen are receiving alms gathered for 
them at the doors of our national sanctuaries. (Hear, 
hear.) These are the circumstances in which this 
question comes before you. If you believe with me 
—that a series of events whic, has already cost 
twenty thousand lives and fifteen millions of money 
—that has stopped the progress of improvement in 
a country containing a hundred and fifty millions of 
inhabitants—that has plunged us into an unnatural 
and unprovoked conflict with a hardy and warlike 
people—that has already imposed upon us a heavy 
burden, and threatens to exhaust us still more—that 
is spreading dismay and alarm throughout our east- 
ern possessions—that is calling away from this coun- 
try, to die under burning suns or amidst wintry 
snows, those who should be the promoters of the 
arts and ends of peace—that is covering our arms 
and our diplomacy equally with disgrace, and inak- 
ing our christian name one of reproach, and not of 
honor—if. I sav, you believe with me thatthe events 
which have realized these consequences, and prom- 
ise these results, is worthy of an hour’s considera- 
tion, you will justify me to-night in my attempt to 
bring them under your review, and to enable yon 
to form a just judgment respecting them. (Cheers.) 

The necessity for the duty [am about to under- 
take would be greatly diminished, if we had a gov- 
ernment and legislature inimical to war—friendly 
to the just rights and liberties of other nations— 
watchful over the property and lives of our fellow- 
subjects, and justly impressed with the sacredness 
and solemnity of the tremendous power entrusted 
to their hands. I speak not of the men now in office, 
but of our government as it has existed under vari- 
ous names for fifty years. I speak not of the pres- 
ent more than of former parliaments. The reverse, 
however, is the fact. 

It will be my painful duty to disclose to you, in 
the progress of this discussion, acts which will cause 
you to blush for the utter disregard of honesty, and 
truth, and humanity, which has been evinced by men 
in office, and for the aputhy, indifference, and igno- 
rance of those who should watch over the conduct 
of the executive. I unhesitatingly declare, that in 
reference to the war which [ am going to describe, 
the nation has been deceived, defrauded and be- 
trayed—that the annals of governmental chicanery 
and official trickery do not furnish any example of 
conduct more monstrous or flagitious, than that of 
which those have been guilty, who have concocted 
and directed the Affghan war. I shall prove to you, 
before I have done, that men filling the highest sit- 


Mr. Green | Uations in this realm, have not scrupled to descend 


| to the mutilation, interpolation and perversion of the 
documents of public functionaries in India, in order 
to justify the course on which they had resolved; 
and that they have furnished, by her Majesty's com- 
mand, (to use their own language,) papers to parlia- 
ment and the country, which are a direct and abso- 
lute fraud uponthe community—a fraud, not of an 
innocent and inoflensive kind, but a fraud involving 
the lives and property of millions, the honor of the 
British nation, and the prosperity of the entire em- 
pire. These are not rash, inconsiderate, and unad- 
vised words. I calmly stake my credit for veracity, 
and honesty, and sound judgment upon this asser- 
tion. I declare, thus solemnly, that this nation and 
the British parliament have been betrayed into this 
war by the intentional suppression of truth, and the 
premeditated propagation of error. (Hear, hear.) 


If I am told that this question has reference to op- 


man speak out as he has done on this subject, and erations in a distant part of the world, and is there- 
slavery shall die befure another year rolls round. | fore unworthy of our consideration under existing 
But the time has not yet come for the clergy, asa | circumstances, I beg to remind you tht the British 


body, to open their mouths on this subject. They 

must follow, not direct the public mind in this mat- 

ter. Oh, the moral cowardice of the pulpit! S. 
Charlestown, April 18, 1842. 





From the Manchester Times, June 18th. 
Affghan War. 
MR. GEORGE THOMPSON’S LECTURE. 


On Tuesday evening, Mr. Thompson delivered 
his second lecture on the origin, and present and 
prospective results of the Affyhan war. The audi- 
ence amounted to nearly two thousand, a very large 
number being obliged to stand, owing to the want 
of seat-room. The interest of this great question 
had evidently much increased since the first lecture. 
Mr. Thompson was listened to for more than two 
hours, with an attention, and manifest sympathy in 
his remarks, that must have been highly gratifying. 
In our last paper, we were unable, for want of room, 
to do more than barely mention the delivery of the 
first lecture. ‘T'o-day we devote a considerable por- 
tion of our space to the two lectures, which we have 
blended, for the purpose of convenience, and that 
the train of remark may be preserved with clearness 
and consecutiveness. Our report will, we believe, 
amply repay the most serious attention. We shall 
complete Mr. Thompson's view of the subject by a 
full report of his last lecture, which will be one of 
peculiar interest and importance. The following 
were Mr. ‘Thompson’s introductory observations :— 

In calling your attention to the origin of the Aff- 
= war, and the circumstances connected with it, 

act in obedience to a strong conviction of duty. I 
could not, with a clear conscience, withhold from 
you the information which I have acquired, nor re- 
frain from pointing out what [I deem your solemn 
and instant duty. All I ask from you, at present, is 
a patient attention to the facts which I shal! bring 
under your notice, and an impartial consideration of 
the justice and necessity of the course which I shall 
venture to point out. 

On the threshhold, I disclaim being influenced 
by any personal, or party, or factious feeling. I am 
sure I shall not be liable to the suspicion of desiring 
to draw away your minds from any other greut 


empire is one, though composed of many parts ; that 
its interests, its population, and its destinies, are one. 
Like the body, one part cannut be injuriously affect- 
ed without detriment to the whole. Kingdoms can- 
uot be gained and lost, alliances formed and broken, 
rights asserted and yielded up, British influence ex- 
tended or annihilated, without the effect being felt 
at home. (Cheers.) He who expects matters to 
prosper here, while he is indifferent to our national 
transactions abroad, is a careless citizen, a bad pa- 
triot, an unenlightened politician, and a narrow- 
minded man. The man in London who has estates 
in many parts of the kingdom does not so reason.— 
The merchant in Manchester, who has branch estab- 
lishments in many regions of the world, does not 
so reason. Let the wisdom that guides you in such 
relations as those which subsist between the landlord 
and the merchant, also guide your feeling and con- 
duct in reference to those vast dependencies and for- 
eign operations with which, as a people, you are as 
much connected as either the one or the other of the 
individuals to whom I have referred. He who ex- 
pects the national finances, the national commerce, 
and the national character, to flourish and advance 
while he is indifferent to the manner in which our 
foreign affairs are transacted, is a foolish man and a 
bad citizen. (Cheers.) As you watch over your 
stewards, your travellers, your representatives and 
your clerks, so ought you to watch over the conduct 
of all whom you have entrusted with the awful pow- 
er of wielding the resources of this nation. (Cheers.) 
The ignorance of this nation of ail that concerns its 
own interests beyond these shores is its reproach.— 
It is that ignorance which enables men in power to 
engage in and carry on measures which drain the 
resources and injure the character of our country.— 
(Cheers.) A single murder at our doors throws the 
nation into a state of convulsive hortor, and the per- 
petrator of the foul crime is pursued through every 
path and bye-place in the kingdom; but we allow 
men in office in onrown name to commit robbery 
and murder on the most gigantic scale, and if they 
be unaccoinpanied by the results which we are ac- 
customed to deem adverse and disastrous, we not 
only do not bring them to the bar, but crown them 
with wreaths of glory, and reward them with titles 





question of national interest. Nothing would have 
induced me, at this moment, to claim your attention | 
to the subject before you, but a belief that it is one | 
which it is equally your duty and your highest inter- 
est to consider. 

No good cause in _— we are engaged wil! suf- 
fer from the circumstdfice of our giving the conside- 
ration which is due to the topic on which I ain 
about to speak. On the contrary, evety other cause 
will prosper, in proportion to our fidelity and prompt- 
itude in this. Suffer me then to discharge an indi- 
vidual duty, such as I conceive it to be, on this 
question, and then be assured, I shall return with a 
lighter heart and a stronger nerve, to the discharge 
of those other obligations, which you already recog- 
nize, and which I am anxious to fulfil. (Cheers.) 

I freely grant that the present is a time when our 
whole attention and energies would seem to be de- 
manded by the state of things in our own country. 
We are distressed and embarrassed. Our trade is 
diminished and stagnated. Our poor are crying at 
our doors for bread. Our national sympathies are 
appealed to, in aid of millions of paupers. But so 
far from these things constituting a reason for with- 
holding our attention from the subject before us, 
they furnish, to my mind, additional reasons for giv- 
ing it our earnest consideration. We are poor, but 
this war taxes our poverty. We want trade, but! 
this war prevents us from extending our commercial 
dealings. While it lasts, it will absorb the thoughts 
of others, though it should have none of our own. 
Tt will drain away our money. It will sacrifice our 
fellow-subjects, and leave widows and orphans to be 
a Jasting burden upon our resources, It will plunge 
still deeper in poverty and ruin, countries from 
which we might derive assistance in our domestic 








and pensions. (Cheers) It has been so with the 
Affghan war. For three years, the nation were in a 
state of guilty and stolid indifference to all the do- 
ings of their countrymen in Affghanistan, and noth- 
ing but the late reverses has produced the interest, 
small as it is, which is now felt on the subject. It is 
at tis crisis, when thousands are calling for ven- 
geance on those who have the greatest cause to im- 
preciate curses upon us, that I stand before you, to 
do what I may to bring the nation into a sober and 
rationa! state of mind, and to prevent it, if possible, 
from adding crime to crime, and murder to murder, 
and so filling to the briin the cup of its abominations, 
and going headlong to ruin amidst the scorn and ex- 
ecrations of the world. (Cheers.) 


How stands the case at this moment? Eastward 
of your possessions in India, you are at war with the 
Chinese. This war, in all its features, is one of the 
most unprovoked and atrocious outrages ever com- 
mitted by one nation against another; an outrage, 
the enormity of which is heightened by the circum- 
stance, that the agzressors are calleda Christian 
nation, while tie nation wronced is an idolatrous 
one. (Cheers.) Westward of our possessions in 
India, we are at war with the Affghans. This is a 
war which J shal! demonstrate is unjust, inexpedient, 
unconstitutional, wanton, cruel, and insane. It does 
not wear one feature of an ameliorating character. 
It has rejoiced our enemies. I[t has alienated our 
friends. It has wasted our treasure and our blood. 
It has perverted our resources. It has diminished 
our commerce. It has advanced the projects of an 
ambitipus rival. It has spread alarm among the de- 
fenders of our eastern territory. It has swept away 
brave and talented and patriotic men. It has de- 





prived the people of a ruler whom they loved; and 
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Charles L. Remond. 


We listened last Sunday afternoon to one Of te 
most impassioned, eloquent, interesting, ang 
vincing addresses, on the important and exsiny 
subject of African Slavery, which has beep 
livered in this town, and perhaps we might ine 
say, that has ever come under our obse 
though we have attended many anti-sloyory 
ings, and heard several champions speak, 

This address was delivered by Charles LBs 
mond, a colored gentleman of Salem, and wis 9 
attended, notwithstanding many left the hall ji 
he arrived, as it was supposed he would py 
present. There was a mistake about the hy 
the meeting was to be held, consequently the dew 
of the lecturer. He is soon expected again to y 
dress the citizens of this town.—Quincy Patric 
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African Slave Trade. 


A late London paper contains the followinryr 
cle relating to the right of seareh, in the suppresig 
of the slave trade on the coast of Africa: 

*The Winchester, 50, Capt. Charles Eien, ni 
the fiag of Rear Admiral the Hon. Josceline Pers 
will go out of harbor to-morrow morning, butts 
doubtful whether she will leave Spithead fray 
days, as it is supposed, unless the government 
received information from New-York by the Call 
nia, to guide it in giving the necessary instruct 
tothe gallant Admiral about to assume the commaal 
at the Cape of Good Hope,as to what course he i 
adopt with respect to searching vessels hoist 
the American flag, that she will be detained um 
the arrival of the next despatches from Amer 
Every officer who has been on the African coas, 
who 13 at all acquainted with the artitices and pr 
tices of the slavers, states, that if the absurd cue 
made by the American government, of 
from search of every vessel displaying the Awens 
flag, be conceded by the British governnes 
would be the better plan at once to orderall 
cruisers now stationed on the African coast fori 
prevention of the slave trade, home to England, 1 
pay them off, as they would be quite useless wet 
the mere display of the American flag would env 
the slave ships to pursue their nefarious trafic wi 
impunity. Even under present circuinstances ttt 
is more of this traffic carried on by vesses cue 
ing to be American than by any other, and te be 
ish officers in command of cruisers have great o® 
culty in fulfilling their duty without being subj 
to vexatious accusations and complaints by the Pee 
eral government on behalf of these pseudo Ast 
cans. It frequently happens that vessels are bout 
ed where there is the most positive proof thet Uf 
are engaged in the slave trade; where *he cov 
Brazilian and others, without a single Amercat & 
board, with the exception of one, who is retained 8 
act as captain and owner when boarded by #8 bit 
lish ship of war; and yet, notwithstanding te 9% 
positive proof that the vessel is a regular slaves" ; 
representations of this individual that he 1s 6" Ame tian obedience ? 
ican, and that the vessel is his, will, ia 0%" HRS GE th the cage sipposec 
ces, unless the British officer chooses to 4° IS giihat alt on aie yi 
himself a great responsibility, ensdle het ©" Bagg 
her course with impunity.’ 
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of the devil. Their example is fast becoming conta- 
gious, and may it be speedily imitated all over the 
world, that Christ, the Prince of Peace, may reign 
from sea to sea, and from the rising to the going down 
of the snn! 

I observed, at the evening service, a person in one 
corner of the house, of princely bearing and a martial 
air, listening apparently with great interest, and be- 
having in a most exemplary manner. I was after- 
wards informed that it was Commodore Swain, for- 
merly of Nantucket, who had been employed iu the 
Mexican service, and was expecting to enter that ser- 
vice again. He remained nearly to the close of the 
meeting ; and though a steady and tremendous battery 
was opened against the war system, and against all its 
advocates and abettors, he never flinched, nor mani- 
fested any symptom of anger or impatience, but ex- | 
hibited rare fortitude and. admirable magnanimity. 1} 
regret that he did not feel disposed to present his side 
of the question, for the meeting was open to all. I 
look for the conversion of such a man to the pacific 
principles of the gospel much svoner than I do for that 
of any Reverend Doctor of Divinity ; though, for 
aught that I know, the Commodore mag at the pres- 
ent time be a scoffer at the christian faith, and per- 
suaded in his own mind that all religion is a cheat. 
May he learn to discern and separate the precious from 
the vile,and be eager to put on the whole armor of 
God, and fight valiantly in the cause of righteous- 
ness ! 

The remainder of this sketch will be given in the 
Hext puper. 





Letter from George Thompson. 
Maycuester, Juve 18, 1842. 
My Dear Garrison : 
A few days ago, I sent you, by the hands of Thom- 





as Davis, a letter and some pamphiets. I now send a 
paper, with a lecture delivered in this town, on the}! 
subject of the Affghan war. I shall send you the | 
subsequent one, containing the impeachment of the | 
I am} 
going up to London, to bring the matter before the In- 
dia House, on the 22d. 

While our country is engaged on one side of India, 
in a war with the Chinese, and on the other in a war 
with the Affghans, which have together cost already 


war-makers, and the evidence in its support. 


about 25 millions sterling, the industrious poor of our 
land are literally dying of hunger! 
a fearful state. 


Things are in 
The manufacturing towns are over- 
spread with a funereal gloom. My door, at this mo- 
ment, is surrounded by famishing weavers, and mise- | 
rable Irish women, who come seeking something to 
save them alive! The germ of relief is not to be 
found in any of the measures of Sir Robert Peel. The 
measures of the present government cannot, in their 
very nature, increase the trade or commerce of the 
country. 





The symptoms of disaffection are every 


where apparent. Ireland is in many parts greatly 


disturbed. We know not what a day may bring | 
forth, And yet we might command the resources of 


the globe. 
of all lands. 


by the selfish policy of the aristocracy, who, depend- 


We might store our hive with the riches | 


ing upon the land for their incomes, or upon the 
price of articles grown on their estates in the West In- 
dies, refuse to allow us to trade with the vast regions of 
the globe, particularly in the East, which would sup- 
ply us with all we want, and take from us all we 
could send. The people, however, will soon be too 
strong for them. In the school of starvation, they are 
getting understanding, and will not be satisfied with 
cheap bread or free trade. They will ask and obtain 
the power to check, for the future, the designs of 
their spoilers Ever, my dear Garrison, 
Your steadfast friend, 
GEORGE THOMPSON. 

[ie7 We have commenced, on the preceding page, 
the publication of the very seasonable and powerful 
speech of Mr. Thompson, and shall lay it before our 
readers without abridgment in subsequent numbers. 
Beloved friend—noble man—world-embracing philan- 


thropist! Heaven biess you in your labors of love !] 





The American Union. 

The Worcester gis, of Tuesday, contains a some- 
what contemptuous notice of the addresses delivered 
in that town on the 4th inst. by our eloquent coadju- 
tor, Wendell Phillips 
sides with the bloody South against Mr. Giddings, and 


The editor who could take 


speak disparagingly of the re-election of that faithful 
representative, may not be expected to do justice to 
any advocate of the slave, however gifted or self-suc- 
rificing. To show what an admirable, astute and hon- 
orable critic this editor is, we quote the following sen- 
tences from his remarks. After stating that the sub- 
ject of Mr. P's discourse, in the afternoon, was * the 
American Union,’ he says— 

‘We did not hear him, and cannot, therefore, say. 
what disposition he made of the Union. We hardly 
know what to think or say of the man, who would 
put forth such doctrines, on such a day ; who, on the 
day of our great national anniversary, would urge the 
application of the suicidal knife, and plunge the coun- 
try into all the horrors of servile and civil war’! 

There's a flourish of ignorance, slander, and— 
patriotism! ‘* We did not hear him'—and yet we ab- 
hor what he said! Truly, ‘instinct is a great matter.’ 
But this defamer does nut stop here. 
adds— 


‘It is but justice to the great body of the abolitionists 
hereto say, that they reprobate such sentiments; and 
that but few of them went to hear the man, who 
would promulgate them.’ 


He exultingly 


Perhaps this ‘Daniel come to judgment’ can tell 
us precisely how and when he became the mouth- 
piece of the abolitionists of Worcester ; but, until he 


does, we shall beg leave to decline receiving any of 


his assertions on trust. Every man is not an aboli- 


tionist who calls iimself one. 





Western Freeman. ° 

This weekly anti-slavery journal, which has been 
published by our old and respected friend, Arnoup 
Burro, in Liberty, Indiana, is hereafter to be located 
in Cincinnati, Obiv, and printed on a sheet much lar- 
ger than at present. If the Philanthropist can scarce- 
ly keep its head above water, in Cincinnati,—not- 
withstanding the ssmpathy which has been attracted 
ty it by the repeated destruction of its printing-press- 
es by lawless nobs,—we are compelled to believe that 
the chance for the Freeman to flourish in that city is 
very small, especially as it is to be, like the Philan- 
thropist, a * Liberty party * mouth-piece. We confess 
that we peruse, almost without interest, (as far as we 
read them at all,) the political anti-slavery newspa- 
pers. They waste a vast amount of ammunition to 
very little purpose, and are almost wholly destitute 
of that moral and religious vitality which is essential 
to the healthful renovation of a corrupt public senti- 
ment. They are barks onthe great deep, without 
wind or steam, which move slowly and laboriously 
Friend Buffum is an able 
lecturer and debater in the anti-slavery arena, but he 


onty by the use of oars. 


has not sufficient editorial tact and experience to en- 
able him to make an interesting and attractive 
journal ; though, doubtless, if he had a long aad sub- 
stantial subscription list, he would be able to com- 
mand auxiliary assistance that would be valuable. 
We are apprehensive that he will involve himself in 
fresh pecuniary embarrassments by this laudable at- 
tempt to increase the number of abolition periodicals in 
the land; for we know how difficult it is to establish 
a newspaper, even under apparently favorable cir- 
cumstances. 





Horrible Mockery. 

Gov. King, of Rhode-Island, ‘by virtue of a resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of that State,’ has ap- 
pointed by proclamation Thursday, the 2lst of July 
instant, as a day of public Thanksgiving and Praise, 
to the Father of all Mercies, for bis signal interposi- 
tion in bebalf of the Charter party, in enabling them, 
by brute force, by military despotism, by murderous 
weapons, to crush the Suffrage party !! 


| that the entire superstructure of the people's govern- 


The industry of our nation is manacled | 





The Civil War in Rhode Island. 

For the last three months, a horrible state of things 
has existed in Rhode Island, growing vut of the Free 
Suffrage question ; and the inhabitants have barely 
escaped passing through all the terrors and atrocities 
of a civil war. A murderous spirit has animated 
both the contending parties, and both have shown 
that the religion of the State is of the devil. We have 
much to say, but cannot now, on this subject. Up to 
this hour, martial Jaw reigns in the State, to the utter 
prostration of all civil government. Below isa state- 
ment of the events as they hava transpired, made by 
an anti stavery resident in Rhode Island, in whose 
veracity we place the utmost confidence. 


Passing over the events which preceded the organ- 
ization of the government under the people's Consti- 
tution, we come to the period of Mr. Dorr’s mission to 
Washington, in company with Dutee J. Pearce and 
B.A nthony. 


people's legislature, a mass meeting was held at the 


[mmediately after the meeting of the 


Court-House parade in Providence, at which a resolu- 
tion was passed, requesting Mr. D. to undertake their 
cause at the seat of the General Government, and | 
solemnly pledging themselves, one and all, to sustain, | 
protect and defend the last. It is proba- 
ble that a warrant was issued, previous to this, 
for his (D's) arrest, and it was necessary for him to 
keep concealed to prevent falling into the hands of | 
the Charter Gov. The three above named met-in 
New-York, and proceeded to Washington. The suf- 
frage people were confident of a favorable result, 
notwithstanding the promised interference of the 


him to 


, > 
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President to putthem down. The Charter party con- 
tinued to arrest, bind over, or imprison, under the law | 
of pains and penalties, all who had accepted offices, 
as they came most conveniently in the way. Great 
confusion of ideas evidently existec as to the propri- 
ety of recognizing the validity of the proceedings 
against them. Some advised a course of entire sub- 





mission, as a matter of policy, to prevent an immedi- 


ate collision ; others counselled resistance, anenting | 
| 
ment was overthrown by either recognizing or going | 
to prison. Pending this state of things, the return of | 
Mr. Dorr to New-York was announced, and extensive | 
preparations in the military line were made to give 
Ra- 
mors were afloat that Mr. Webster bad been request- 


him an honorable reception as their Governor. 


ed to negotiate a reconciliation, and a meeting of Mr. 
Webster, John Whipple, of the Charter Government, 
and Mr. Dorr and his friends, was said to have taken 
place at the Astor house in New-York, for that pur- 
pose. B. Anthony, the Sheriff under the people's 
Constitution, returned to Providence, and gave a re- 
port of their visit to Washington, which amounted to 
At this meet- | 
ing, strong resolutions were passed, advising unquali- 


nothing atallin favor of the people. 


fied resistance to the Algerine law, as it was called, 
and asserting that no more arrests under it would be 
allowed. 

This was a large ‘necting, and the determined tone 
of the resolutions seemed, for a time, to overawe the 
officers, who had been most busy in the work of pros 
ecution, and no more attempts at arrests were made 
until after the 18th. 

The military companies from Woonsocket and Pro- 
vidence proceeded to Stonington, to escort Gov. Dorr 
to the city. He arrived early on Monday morning, 
and was received by the citizens and soldiery in the 
most enthusiastic manner. About 1700 persons join- 
ed in the procession, and escorted him, in a carriage 
drawn by four white horses, through the principal 
streets of the city. At this juncture of affairs, the suf- 
frage party seemed perfectly confident of successfully 
establishing their Constitution, and the charter gov- 


ernment evidently began to feel disheartened. They 


no troops would come to their assistance, until their 
own civil power was exhausted, including also the 


| military power. 


The proclamation of Gov. Dorr, which appeared on 
the morning of his return from Washington, convey- 
ing the result of his mission, and his determination to 
stand by the people's Constitution, and to call for aid 
from the other States, in case of the appearance of 
the federal troops, brought the parties to a crisis, 
which was equally unexpected to both. Gov. Dorr 
had taken his position on Federal Hill, and was sur- 
rounded by a strong guard of armed men. The more 
timid of both parties became alarmed at the pfospect 
of a collision of arms, and withdrew ; the suffrage peo- 
ple saying they did not contemplate a forcible resist- 
ance to the existing government, and the charterists 
Division in 
Gov. Dorr's 


advising a settlement by compromise 
both parties was the order of the day. 
precise intentions were not known, though it was the 
prevailing opinion that a compromise would be effect- 
ed. Rumors of every kind were flying as upon tlhe 
wings of the wind, producing nothing but confusion in 
the minds of all. For the charter government to fal- 
ter, in this crisis, was certain destruction ; the suffrage 
people were growing more confident, and their ar- 
rangements for defence or attack were becoming more 
complete every hour. Gov. King and his council, now 
in constant meeting, announced their intention to ar- 
rest Gov. Dorr, at all hazards, and the citizens were 
directed to repair to the State Arsenal for the double 
purpose of equipping themselves, and of securing the 
arms there deposited, and in the event of an attack of 
Governor Dorr's forces, to get possession of this 
most desirable part of the State's possessions — 
Governor Dorr was not in a position to remain quiet. 
By orders previously issued, his forces were accumu- 
lating from all quarters, and now amounted to several 
hundred men, armed and equipped. They were im- 
patient for action. Having been twice convened for 
duty, delays had become tedious ; and what with their 


sustaining so large a number of men, joined with the 
threatening aspect of the government forces, he de- 
cided, in opposition to the advice of those of his leg- 
lislature still associated with him, to make an aggres- 
The details 
of this proceeding are already before the public, the 
most correct of which is acknowledged, by both par- 
ties, to be contained in Gov. Dorr’s letter of the 20th 


sive movement upon the State arsenal. 





of May. The fate of the people's cause was evidently 
| suspended upon the success of this movement. About 
| 225 men, with two brass pieces and muskets, were 
drawn up in battle array, on the plain north of the ar- 
| senal—the pieces loaded with balls and smaller shot, 
and the match applied; but, by a singular interposi- 
tion, the powder was rendered incapable of ignition 
by a dense fog which prevailed through the nigit, and 
which completely saturated it Some think water 
was poured upon it, Lut of this there is no proof. 

This period may mark the beginning of the com- 
plete prostration of tne suffrage Constitution. By this 
failure, the men who accompanied Gov. Dorr to the 
field were disheartened,and itis believed that not more 
than one balfof them returned with him to bis quarters. 
A sufficient number, however, remained to protect 
him, and repel any considerable force ; but a report 
became current that a compromise was agreed to by 
Gov. King and his council, which, however, was 
without foundation, and Gov. Dorr retreated ;_ his offi- 
cers having given up their commissions, and directed 
the men to retire to their homes. About 25 held out, 
and retained possession of the cannon during the day 
and night, defying the furces of Governor King, 
which now amounted to 500 men, to take them away. 
The next day, they voluntarily gave them up, and all 
appearance of hostilities on the part of the euffrage 
people ceased. 

Here fullowed a period of about four weeks, of 
comparative quiet; during which, there is no doubt 
that a mild and concilia‘ory course on the part of the 
Charter Legislature, and a disposition to do justice 
by the people, would have successfully prevented any 
further host ilities. But, gratified by their success 
in suppressing this insurrection, as it was termed, they 





seemed satisfied with nothing short of the entire sub- 


had hitherto depended on the U. 8. troops to do their | 
fighting for them, but they were now informed that | 


importunity, and the inconvenience and expense of 











tibiek 











jection of each individual, who had in any way iden- 
tified himself with the proceeding. 

A reward of $1000 was immediately offered for 
the apprehension uf Gov. Dorr, and the work of ar- 
rests, bonds and imprisonments was resumed with re- 
doubled virulence. The suffrage people were divided, 
filled with distrust of each other, and dared to say 
nothing of the people's Constitntion, or of the proba- 
bilities of another attempt to support it, but in whis- 
pers. Great numbers of the representatives published 
their resignations, and all hope of success had evident- 
y failed them. [Remainder next week J 





The Glorious First of August. 
Of all the days in the year, our boastdd Fourth of} 
July is the most unpropitious for assembling the peo- | 





ple together, to consider the claims of our enslaved | 
population, and to advocate the cause of impartial lib- 
erty. [tis a day consecrated to rant, noise, revelry, 
hypocrisy, and dissipation; and although it has been, 
to some extent, redeemed from utter prostitution by 
the temperance reformation, and from gross profligacy 
by religious sectarian celebrations, still it is unques- 
tionably the most demoralizing and impious, in the 
general manner of its observance, of all the days in 
the year. 

The First of August—the day on which eight hun- 
dred thousand slaves instantly became freemen—is 
rapidly approaching ; and abolitionists, throughout the 
land, should spare no pains to celebrate it in a man- 
ner that wlil mightily advance their sacred enterprise. 
In this Commonwealth, the plan that has been devised 
for observing the day, by a series of anti-slavery pic- 
nics, as well as by public addresses, we trust will be 
zealously espoused and cordially carried out, in every 
town and village where itis practicable. Let there 
be no delay in muking the necessary arrangements. 
In a few days, the volume specially prepared for the 
oceasion by Mr. Collins, entitled ‘The Anti-Slavery 
Pic-Nic ‘—being a collection of Speeches, Poems, Di- 
alogues and Songs, with appropriate music—will be 
ready for sale at 25 Cornhill. Orders should be sent 
for it without delay, as it will contain a large amount 
of original and carefully selected matter, admirably 
adadted for recitation, declamation, singing, &c. 





Voice of Freedom. 

This advocate of the cause of universal emancipa- 
tion, which has been for some time suspended for 
want of a living patronage, has lately been started 
afresh as the organ of the Vermont Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and is now under the editorial charge of our 
gifted and highly esteemed friend, Caarves C. Bur- 
ceicn. We infer, from the fact of his occupying this 
post, that * Liberty partyism ’ in Vermont is not in a 
very thriving condition ; for he has never given itany 
countenance, either in his editorial or lecturing. ca- 
pacity, but, on the contrary, has ably exposed its in- 
We 
trust that the most vigorous efforts will be made to 
sustain the Voice of Freedom, and that those efiurts 
will be crowned with abundant success. 
strained to confess, however, that while we are sure 
that our friend Burleigh cannut be placed in any part 
of the great field of labor, where he will not do much 
for our cause, we, nevertheless, should prefer to sce 


jurious effect on the anti-slavery movement. 


hiny constantly before the people as a public lecturer, 
and not at all confined to the drudgery of an editorial 
life. His powers of argument, of eloquence, are con- 
summately great, and eminently qualify him to sway 
a listening multitude. We are glad to hear that he 
intends to devote a portion of his time to lecturing, as 
usual. A more faithful and able advocate of the slave 
is not to be found in the republic. 





Lunsford Lane. 

Our correspondent * B.’ is informed that while abo- 
litionists declare that slaveholders are no better than 
highwaymen, and therefore have no just claim to be 
paid for their slaves, they do not conceive that it is 
any recognition of the right of the robber to plunder, 
by submitting, as in the case of Lane, to his demand. 
Sull, it is no part of the policy or design of abolition- 
ists to Buy ovr slavery, either by wholesale or retail 
—far from it. 

In thie connexion we would state that a * Narrative 
of Lunsford Lane, embracing an account of his early 
life, the redemption by purchase of himself and family 


from slavery, and his banishment from the place of 


his birth for the crime of wearing a colored skin,’ has 
just been published by himself in a neat pamphlet, 
(price 12 1-2 cents,) and is for sale at 25 Cornhili. It 
is extremely interesting and affecting in its details, 
and we hope will obtain a large circulation, not only 
as will aid a very deserving man, but also excite fresh 
interest in the cause of enslaved millions in our land. 





The Non-Resistant. 


We are sorry to announce, that the publication of 
the Non-Resistant is at present suspended, for Jack of 


The bare announcement of this 
fact, we trust, will suffice to secure donations and re- 
mittances without delay. O that the friends of Peace 
would evince even a tithe of the liberality and devo- 
tedness which characterize the advocates of War! 


means tocarry it on. 





Judd’s Discourse. 

We give, today, the conclusion of Judd's Moral 
Review of the Revolutionary War. It has disclosed 
a mass of facts, of the most startling character, which 
cannot fail deeply to impress the mind of every sound 
moralist and every genuine christian. 





From the Daily Mail of a 
GREAT EXPLOSION AT CAMBKIDGE—UNI.- 
VERSITY HALL BLOWN UP! 


About 2 o'clock this morning, a tremendous explo- 
sion was felt at Cambridge, and on searching for the 
cause, it was found that the University Hall had been 
nearly blown to atoms ! 

This Hall was nearly new, and the best of all the 
College buildings—the frout being of granite, and the 
whole erected at vast expense. It was used mainly 
as a dining hall. 

The work of destruction was caused by carrying a 
Jarge bomb-shell into the building, and setting fire to 
the fuse The bomb-shell exploded with a tremen- 
dous noise, carrying out most of the upper part of the 
building, and creating a work of destruction hardly 
to be conceiveé from even such a cause. 

Fortunately, no one was in the building, except a 
baker who slept there to take charge of it, aud he es- 
caped serious injury. 

The perpetrator of this outrage is nat yet discov- 
ered, but we learn that the College Faculty and town 
authorities are making every effurt to probe the mat- 
ter to the buttom. 





THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY QUEs.- 
TION SETTLED! 

The New- York Commercial Advertiser of Monday 
contains, as a rumor entitled to credit, the state- 
ment that Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton have 
made a fina! settlement of the boundary question. 

The North Eastern Boundary is settled by ceding 
to Great Britain the territory North of the St. Johns, 
and by Great Britain ceding to the U. States the 
strip between our preseut Eastern Boundary and 
the St. Johns river, including the city of Frederick 
tou, now the capital of New Brunswick, and of course 
the navigation of the river to the sea 

The Commercial says that this intelligence may be 
relied upon as coming through a source which entitles 
it to almost implicit belief. 

The New Brunswick Commissioners were very un- 
willing to concede that portion of their country which 
includes the city of Frederickton ; but for the sake of 
settling the long controverted question, finally yield- 
ed the point. 





Abolitionists Caught. The Missouri Courier of the 
9th inst. says: * There are now in jail at thie place, 
two prisoners, John A. Johnson and Wm. Warner, 
committed by order of Robert Croughton, Esq. a Jus- 
tice of the Peace of LouisCo. They are charged with 
an attempt to decoy and earry to the State of Illinois, 
three negro men, belonging to the citizens of that 
county. The slaves themselves discovered to their 
masters the designs of the prisoners, and aided in 
their apprehension. 1 

We lad hoped that the severe punishment inflicted 
upon the three men, charged with a similar offence, 
at the last fall term of our Court, would have deter- 


We are con- | 


_ FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE.” 


The British Royal Mail steanf ship Caled ia, Capt. 

E.G. Lott, arrived at this port on Thur eo 
ing. 
The Caledonia wax detaitied by icthergs, of which 
she ‘spoke’ a large n@mber, and also by fog at Hali- 
fax. The weather during most of the voyage was 
pleasant, though for two or three days she encounter- 
ed a strong wind. 

The state of the country is very nearly the same. 
Trade, of almost every description, continues very 
thuch depressed, without amy ehange in the markets 
that could be looked upon as indicating a better state 
of things in prospect. 





The crops throughoat England, especial south- 
ern counties, are exceedingly promising. 

The vintage in France, promises be han for 
years past. " 

The trialb@ifthe youtheFoho Francis, for high trea- 





son in shoot at the Queen, took place on Friday, 
in the Central Criminal Court, London. He was 
found guilty on the second and third counts of the 
indictment, charging him with having fired a pistol, 
louded with some destructive substance, at her Maj- 
esty, the jury having a doubt that it contained a bul. 
let, but believing that it' was loaded with something | 
else besides wadding and powder. The prisoner, who 
was dreadfully affected, was sentenced, in the usual 

furm, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

It is rumored that the session of Parliament will 

close in July, and that there will be no further discus- 
sion on any important question. 

The notorious Marquis ef Waterford was married 

on the 3d inst., to the Hon. Miss Stuart, daughter of 
Lord Stuart Rothesay, with great pomp and ceremo- 

ny. 

Several severe shocks of an earthquake were felt 

in Italy the fore part of the month, extending also 
along the south of France. Mount Vesuvius was at 

the last accounts giving forth great quantities of smoke 

and flame, 

The Paris papers continue to discuss the question 

of the Right of Search, more, we believe, because they 

find it annoys the English, than from avy real inter- 

est which they take in the matter. 

The attempts at revolution in the Tarkish province 
of Bulgaria, appear to be more formidable than was at 
first supposed. The insurgents issued from the moun- 
tain fastnesses,and committed their depredations in 
open defiance of any force which the government 
authorities could bring against them. 

There had been a large influx of negroes captured 
by the British vessels engaged in suppressing the 
slave trade, and many inducements had been held out 
to them to go to the West Indies as hired laborers to 
work on the plantations, but without much success. 
We learn from Bohemia, that on the night of the 
30th ult, a fire which originated ina stable at Hirseh- 
burg, in that country, spread with such irresistible 
firce and rapidity, that 110 houses were destroyed, 
and the rest of the town was only saved with the 
greatest difficulty. a 
A dreadful storm visited Marseilles on the Ith. 
The awful claps of thunder, which continued inces- 
santly for above an hour, the fury of the hurricane, 
and the torrents of rain which inundated the city, 
gave reason to fear deplorable results. ‘This fear has, 
unhappily, been realised. 

The Cologne Gazette states that the proceeding in 
the affair of the University of Pisa has brought to 
light very serious results. A vast conspiracy has been 
discovered, the object of which was to overthrow the 
government and revolutionize the country. 

Lord Congleton (formerly Sir Henry Parnell) puta 
period to his existence on Wednesday morning, the 
1Sth inrt., at his residence, in Cadogan place, London, 
by hanging himself with a handkerchief. 

From all quarters of Ireland, there is the most 
cheering promise of an abundant harvest. The corn, 
fruit, and potato crops will be at market fully a month 
before those of last year’s harvest. 

The cholera has been raging in Caleutta, carrying 
off many scores of natives and several Europeans, 
The Silesian Gazette states that the greater part of 
the manufacturing town of Belchatow, in the district 
of Petrikanwart, was, last month, destroyed by fire. 

A letter from Seville states that the distress of the 
nuns in that place is so great that, in order to keep 
them from starving, a benefit had been given them at 
the theatre. 

Cincassta. Appearances now indicate that, after 
a long and gallant resistance, the Circassians will be 
obliged to bow before the overwhelming power of 
Russia, It is said that the Russian arms have of late 
been successful in several unimportant engagements, 
and that nearly all the powerful tribes along the left 
bank of the Kuban had submitted. The Russian 
governmentis making extraordinary exertions to re- 
duce the mountaineers, and upwards of 20,000 addi- 
tional troops have been deployed for the purpose, 
and they are to march in two grand divisions under 
the general command of Prince Tchernitchoff. It is 
confidently believed at St. Petersburgh, that the war 
will be closed during the present summer. 

Syria. The difficultiesin Syria, between the Dru- 
ses and Christians, would seem to be far from being 
settled, notwithstanding the great and apparently 
sincere efforts of the Turkish’ government to effect so 
desirable an end. The enmity between the opposing 
parties is of long standing, and at the last advices trom 
Beyrout, strong apprehensions were felt that the war 
ofextermination would again break out in all its re- 
voliing features of carnage and blood. 


Ixpra. There are no later dates from the theatre 
of war in India; butthe ast account being only a 
telegraphic one, was necessarily very imperfect and 
incomplete. The English papers now received, con- 
tain full particulars of the army operations in India, 
from which it would appear that, with the exception 
of the fall of Ghuznee, the results had not been so 
disastrous to the British arms as the telegraphic ac- 
count had given us reason to apprehend. The fight- 
ing immediately preceding the fall of Ghuznee was of 
the most sanguinary character, 


Sprain. Advices trom Madrid up tothe 5th of June. 
The aspect of affairs in the provinces was still un- 
quiet and revolutionary. Some further disturbances 
bad taken place at Seville and other places, on ac- 
count of the heavy imposition of taxes. Several mu- 
tineers at Chiclana, near Cadiz, had been fired upon 
and killed by a troop of cavalry, sent to preserve the 
peace. At Barcelona, the excitement was so great 
that all the troops in the province of Catalonia had or- 
ders to march to the city. , 


Tur Famine is sone in tue Laxo.—The last 
Anti-Bread Tax Circular contains authentic and heart- 
rending details of distress in Manchester, Hudders- 
field, Accrington, Stroud, Lonztown, Prescet, Walsall, 
Ilkeston, Darleston, Glasgow, Paisley, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Barnoldswick, Birmingham, Mansfield, 
The Potteries Snaresbrook (Essex,) Holmfirth, Cork, 
Nottingham, Sheftield, Dudiey, Todmorden, Beamins- 
ter, Edinburgh, Halifax, Mirfield, Burnley, Rastrick, 
Clayton, Stalybridge, Nantwich, Knaresbro’, Hasling- 
den, Bradford, Dundee, Stockport, » on's, Crayford, 
Marsden, Colne, Westbury, Carlisle, Belper, Wolver- 
hampton, Oldham, Hyde, Bolton, Leicester, Forfar, 
&c., &e.—English paper. 





Disgrace to the Perpetrators —A duel has lately 
come off between T. F. Marshall of Kentucky, and 
James Watson Webb, of New-York. They fought at 
ten paces with pistols. At the second fire, Webb re- 
ceived the ball of his antagonist in his knee and fell. 
This sorts strangely with Marshall's recent temper 
ance speeches. he place was Naaman’s Creek, im- 
mediately below the dividing line of Del. and Penn. 


Gibson Bates, keeper ofa public house at Roxbury, 
who was severely injured on the 22d ult. from the 
ee explosion of a charge while engaged in 

lasting rocks, died this morning. It is thought he 
was injured internally. 


Fire in Rorbury.—The stables of Franklin & Math- 
er, corner of Roxbury and Sumner-streets, were set on 
fire iast week, destroying a large stock of hay, a num- 
ber of harnesses, and 10 horses. ‘There was some 
insurance on the stable, but none on the horses or 
stock. 


Punishment Commuted.—We understand that the 
Governor and Council have commuted the punish- 
ment of Britton, who was recently sentenced to be 
hung for the murder ‘of a female at Cambridge Alms 
House, to imprisonment for life in the State Prison. 


Army Orders —Gen. Scott, General-inChief of the 
Army of the United States, bas issued orders to the 
various military posts, directing minute guns to be 
fired at each; and the national flag to be displayed at 
half-mast, from noon till sunset of the day on which 
the orders shall be received, in honor of the memory 
of Gen. Atkinson, who died at Jefferson Barracks, 
near St Louis, on the 14th ultt. 





The law abolishing imprisonment for debt went into 
operation on the 4th of July in New-Jersey. 


Decease of Congressmen.—Of members elected to 

the present Congress, at least eight have died, viz : 
Samnel L. Southard, Senator from New-Jersey. 
Won. 8. Hastings, Rep. from Mass. 


Lewis Williams, “ North Carolina. 
W.S. Ramsey, “ Penn. 

Joseph Lawrence, “ a 

Charles Ogle, — e 

Henry Black, * 3 

Davis Dimock, ~ - 


Five of the deceased belonged to the Pennsylvania 
delegation.—Journal of Commerce. 


One of the judges of the Philadelphia Sessions has 
been returned by one of the tax collectors of that city 





red others from similar attempts.’ 


as a pauper, he being unable to pay his personal tax. 
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n New ¥ork,on Thursda , June 18, 
*s church, Rev. Alexander Geeciuelt to 
’ bh M. Elston, both of that city ; on the 24th 
ult., by Rev. 8. Whi illiam Lee; of Provie 
dence, R. I., to Miss urray, of New York. 

DI June 6th, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Mr. 
James Burr, of this city, aged 52. his afflicting 
bereavement has caused the tear of sorrow to flow 
from the ayes of an affectionate wife and family, to 
whom the deceased sustained the character of a 
husband and father. Hisreputation bas alwa 
that of an enterprising and industrious citizen, 
-- of yee bee ng A large gircle o 
ament his death, but rejoj i 
loss may be his p Pal Ad a 
SE 
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_TO THE COLORED INHABITANTS OF Bos. 


TON AND VICINITY. 
Dear Breraren : 

The great event demands yourattention. 

The anniversary of West India Emancipa- 
tion is at hand ; and you are hereby respectfully in- 
vited to meet in the Infant School Room, Belknap- 
street, on Tuesday evening, the 12th inst., at half 
past 7 o’clk, then and there to adopt measures to cel- 
ebrate the occasion with becoming-solemnities. 

We anticipate punctuality, and a hearty turnout in 
favor of freedom. , 


J. T. Hilton, Joseph W. Butler, 

Thomas Cole, Thomas Henson, 

Henry Weeden, John B. Coburn, 

Wm. W. Rich, Charles S. Roberts, 

Geo. Washington, J. Messick, 
Committee. 





TRIBUTE TO JAMES BURR. 


At a special meeting ofthe Adelphic Union Library 
Association, held July Ist, 1842, the President an- 
nounced the death of James Burr, and recommend 
ed that measures be taken to manifest the respect 
and esteem cherished for the deceased asa valuable 
member of the Association. Whereupon, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted, viz: 

Whereas, through the dispensation of Providence, 
our highly esteemed brother, James Burr, has been 
suddenly removed from us; therefore, 

Resolved, That the better to manifest our regard for 
the deceased, we will, as an association, attend Belk- 
nap-street church on Sabbath afternoon, July 10th, 
distinguished by the usual badge of mourning. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to for- 
ward a letter of sympathy to the afflicted widow and 
family. 

Voted, That the above resolutions be published in 
the Liberator. F 

JOHN T. HILTON, Pres. 

Wa. C. Newr, Sec’y. 





NOTICE. 

C. L. Remond will visit Nantucket on the 15th Ju- 
ly, and New-Bedford on the 22d, and give a short 
course of lectures on American slavery ; and on the 
Ist of August, will deliver an address on West India 
Emancipation. The friends of impartial freedom 
will look out for him in those places, by making ear- 
ly and suitable arrangements. Let his reception be a 
generous one, 





BOSTON FEMALE A. S. SOCIETY. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Boston Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society will be held at the Marl- 
boro’ Hall, No. 4, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, (July 
13th,) at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Members of the Society, and other ladies, are in- 
vited to attend. 

S. H. “OUTHWICK, Rec. Sec. 





rr CAUTION.—The friends of the cause are cau- 
tioned against giving any countenance or assistance to 
acolored man who calls himself Benson, and has a 
license to preach from the Methodist Conference. It 
is believed that he is not a fugitive slave, as he pre- 
tends, and that be hasa family both in Connecticut 





AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY. 
The following are the enactments of the first Inde- 
endent Baptist Church and Society, at their meeting, 
held in their house, on the 2d day of May, 1842—to 
wit: 

Voted, That the Committee chosen the first day of 
March, 1841, for the purpose of collecting monies for 
the repairing said Church and Society's House,—con- 
sisting of Messrs. vyrus Foster, Samuel Jasper, P. 
Thursting, James Johnson, and George H. Black,— 
are hereby discharged, and the following are now 
chosen in their stead, viz.—Rev. Juhn T. Raymond, 
foreman, Benjamin P. Bassett, John B. Cutler, Coffin 
Pitts, George Washington, John T. Hilton, James 
Burr, Eli Cesar, Thomas Brown, Henry Weeden, 
Benjamin Weeden, Lyman Hutchinson, Thomas Cole, 
Robert Johnson, John D. Revalion, George Pastors, 
Nelson Mason, Charles A. Battiste, for tne above pur- 
pose, who are duly authorized and qualified by the 
aforesaid Church and Society, and will pay over to 
the Treasurer whatever may be placed in their hands 
for the aforesaid Church and Society's use 

Signed for and in behalf of the Ist Independent 
Baptist Church and Society, 

BENJA. P. BASSETT, Chairman. 

Joun B. Cutter, Clerk. ‘ 


17 The aforesaid Church and Society, at their 
meeting held on the 19th of June, voted that John T. 
Hilton be added with Messrs. Weeden and Cesar to 
the publishing committee, and that they cause the 
above Circular to be published in the Boston Morning 
Post, Daily Atlas, and Liberator. 

A true copy. Attest. J. B. CUTLER. 

Boston, June 25, 1842. 
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Boarding School for Girls. 
MR, JAIRUS LINCOLN 


AN receive in his family a few young Ladies, 
where they will be instructed in all branches 
which are usually taught, and where they will re- 
ceive kind attention. ‘Terms for board, instruction 
and washing, $3 50 perv week. 
Hingham, July 8. 


Ladies in the Country 


\ ILL find it for their advantage to send their old 
Combs for alteration or exchenge, to JOR- 
DAN’S, No. 2 Mik street, second door from Wash- 
ington-street, where they will find over one thousand 
patterns frown whiclr to choose, and at the lowest 
prices. July 1. 


POCKET BOOKS, 


Zig subscriber offers for sale a large and well se- 
lected assortment of Pocket Books, of all sizes 
rices. A. 8. JORDAN, 
o. 2 Milk-street, 2d door from Washington-st. 
July 1. 


R. DOUGLASS, JR. 
Portrait and Miniature Painter, 


AVING terminated his studies in the ‘divine 

art,’ (begun in this country in opposition to dif- 
ficulties alinost insuperable,) in the National Gallery 
and British Museum, London, under the greatest * no2- 
ern masters,’ is now prepared to instruct those, who, 
in this * huppy land,’ are scarcely aliowed to peep into 
a picture gallery, in the theory and practice of the 
art of painting. R. Douglass, Jr. is perhaps the only 
living artist, certainly the only American, who has 
had the honor of sketching from the life, the follow- 
ing illustrious personages : fs 

lis Soadiasar Toon Pierre Boyer, President of 
Haiti. ° 
His Royal Highness Prince Albers. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Daniel O’Connelt. 

Tie Philanthropic and vererated Clarkson. 

Archdeacon Wilberfores. 

Isambert, the ce.ebrated French Deputy, and 

Guizot, the biographer of Washington. 

In his Gallery of Paintings, now open, gratis, to the 
public, at No. 292 Wiblam-street, where R. D., Jr. 
will be most happy to meet those who glory in intel- 
lectual culture, will be found correet eopies, giving a 
lively idea of the different styles of Corregio, Van- 
dyke, Claude, and other princes of the calling—gems 
presented to R.D, Jr. by distinguished professors 
abroad. Autographs of persons of genius, 1m Engtand 
and America. . : 

R.D. Jr. offers for sale his manuseript translation 
of the * Book of the People,’ by F. Lamennais. This 
translation has been a ved of by writers of estab- 
lished reputation, and other eapable judges. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


Specimens of Lithography, humorous and other- 
wise, posses y deeden en stone, and splendidly 
colored by R. D., Jr., may at all times be seon in the 
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Gallery. New York, June 8. 


and Massachusetts. . 
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a geese 


From the Knickerbocker. 


A FOREST WALK. 


# 
‘Why should we crave a hallowed spot? 
Av altar is in each man’s cot: . 
A church in every grove that spreads 
Its fiying roof above our heads.’ 
“ Worbsworth'’s ‘Gov in Nature.’ 


Bev. sky, a cloudless aun, 


A wind that breathes of leaves and flowers, 
O'er hil!, through vale, my steps have won, 

To the | forest's shadowy bowers ; 
One of ips all round that wind, 

Traced by the browsing herd«, I chose, 
And sights and sounds of human kind, 


In nature's lone recesses ! 


se 4 
The beach displays its marbled bark, 
The spruce its green tent stretches wide! 
While scowls the healock, grim and dark, 
The maple’s scatlop’d dome beside ; 
All weave on high a verdant roof, 
That kevps the very sun aloof, 
Making a twilight soft and green, 


Within the cofumned, vaulted scene 


Sweet forest ordors have their birth 


from the clothed boughs, and teaming earth ; 


Where pine-cones dropped—!eaves piled artd ‘dead, | 


Long tufts of grass, and stars of fern, 
With many a wild fower's fairy urt, 
A thick elastic carpet spread ; 
Here, with its messy pall, the trunk 
Resolving into soil is sunk ; 

There, wrenched but lately from its throne, 
By some fierce whirlwind circling past, 
Its huge roots massed with earth and stone, 

One of the woodland kings is cast 


Above the forest tops are bright 
With the broad blaze of sunny Tight; 
But now, a fitful air-gust parts 

The screening branches, and a glow 
or dazzling, startling radiance darta 

Down the dark stems, ond breaks below; 
The mingled shadows off are rolled, 
The sylvan floor is bathed in gotd; 
Low sprouts and herbs before unseen, 
Display their shapes of brown and green; 
‘Tints brighten ‘o'er the velvet moss, 
Gleams twinkle on the lwurel’s gloss; 
The robin, brooding in her nest, 
Chirps, as the quick ray strikes her breast, 
And as my shadow prints the ground, 
YI see the rabit wpward boutd, 
With pointed ‘ears an instant look, 
Then scamper to the darkest nook, 
Where, with crouch liush, and starting eye, 
He watches, wile L saunter by. 


A narrow vista, carpeted 
With rich green grass invites ‘my tread; 
Here showers the light in golden dots, 
There sleeps the shade in ebon spots ; 
So blended that the very air 
Seems net-work, as I enter there. 
The patridge, whose deep rolling drm 

Afar has sounded on my ear, 
Ceasing hia beatings as I come, 

Whirls to the sheltering branches near; 
The little mitk-snake glides away, 
The brindled marmot dives from day; 
And now, between the boughs, a space 
Of the blue laughing sky I trace ; 
‘On each side shrinks the bowery shade, 
Before me spreads an emerald glade; 
The sunshine steeps its grass and moss, 
That couch my footsteps as I cross ; 
Merrily hums tlie tawny bee, 
The glittering humumiing-bird [see ; 
Floats the bright butterfly along, 
The insect choir is loud in song : 
A spot of light and life, it seems 
A fairy haunt for faney dreams. 


Here stretched, the pleasant turf I pres, 
In luxury of idleness ; 

Sun-streaks, and glancing wings, and sky, 
Bpotted with cloud-shapes, charm my eye ; 
While murmuring grass, and waving trees, 
Their leaf-harps sounding to te breeze, 
And water-tones that tinkle near, 

Blend their sweet music to my ear; 

And by the changing shades alone, 

The passage of the hour is known. 


A.'B. 8. 





I REMEMBER THY VOICE 
1 remember thy voice, when evening 
Is shading the earth and sky; 
When the light of the stars is falling 
On my sad and tearful eye. 
I remember its tones in silence, 
When the moonbeams float around, 
And the wings of my spirit are folded, 
And hushed is every sound. 


4 remember thy voice, when the lteavets 
Are stainless and pure as my love, 

When no cloud casts its shadow around me, 
AsI worsirip the bine above 

And oh! when in stifiness I'm thinking 
Of the shadowy spirit land, 

Then it comes like the harp-tike voices 
Of a shining angel band. 


1 remember thy voice, when gently 
The tones that I love to treer, 
Breathing thoughts of love ana of gladness, 
Fall sweetly on my ear 
4 remember it then—but it never 
Will mingle with other tone; 
In its own sweet, tender music 
It falls on my heart alone. 





HOME AT LAST. 

A shivering child one winter night, 

(The snow was deep end cold the dlast) 
Hugging her ragged mother tight, 

* Mother,’ exclaimed, * we're home at hast!’ 
And as she sprke, poor little one, 

A ruined hut she stood before, 
Whence, ever since the morrting sun, 

They strayed to beg from door to door. 


We're home at last! Sad home is this= 
All lone without, all cold within; 
The adder here might lurk and hiss, 
Her poisortous we> the spider spm— 
But there's no fire to warm, no light: 
And crevices are yawning wide, 
Through whith the storm, this freezing might, 
May lay you stiffened, side by side. 


And yet tiris wayward clrild has been 
By many a gorgeous house—and past 
Where mirth and music clreer the scene, 
Nor envies—for she's home at last ! 
Thus may the heart be trained below, 
To love the cot wherein was cast 
Its fate of poverty and woe, 
Like her's who cried—* We're home at Jast !’ 
HUMILITY 
No-—no—I envy not the proud, 
The noble and the gay ; 
They who the path of honorcrowd 
With glory and dispiay. 
Mine is a humbler sphere, I love 
In virtue’s path to trexd— 
With faith sincere in God above, 
Who gives me daily bread. 


The smile of Heaven —tis all I seek ; 
His blessing only crave ; 

An humble heart with spirits meek, 
Will make a peaceful grave. 
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NNON=RESISTANCE. 


“ A MORAL REVIEW 
OF THE 
REVOBUTIONARY WAR; 


Or, Some of the Evils of that Event Considered. 
w) Discourse delivered at the Unitarian Church, 
Augusta, Sabbath Evening, March 13th, 1842. 
By Rev. Sytvesten Jupp. 

{conctupeD.} 


Shall I speak of the effect of the war on the In-] 
dians? The people of this country would not be 
taxed without representation. They did not tax the 
them ae representation, but exterminated 
them, a anted themselves in their territories. 
I speak nowpof the Six Nations, residing for the 
most part inthe Siate of New-York.g@hese In- 
dians, perpetually agitated about theirffémes, their 
possessions and their liberties, had aided the Ameri- 
eans and English in expelling the French from the 





_ 
war, sat with closed doors. Their deliberations, 
subject-matters, principles, motives, aims, were in 
the dark. Their correspondence with foreign na- 
tions, as appears from references already made, was 
kept a profound secret. It is tauntingly said, by 
Stedman, the British historian of the war, that ‘as- 
sembled in the cause of freedom, they thought fit to 
observe a form practised only in the most despotic 
governments.’ Besides this, the various deleates | 
from the different States were instructed to agree to| 
whatever measures the majority should adopt. There 
could be no open dissent, however members of Con- 
gress might differ; and the people could know little 
or nothing of the system of things that governed | 
them, or the nature of the conflict that was so ag 





guinarily protracted. There was trouble, we know, 
in Congress, and division, and fermentation, and in 
one or two instances the whole body like to have ex- 
ploded; but these difficulties succeeded in being 
hushed. 

I have said enough, yet without touching a tythe | 
of the evils as they might be presented indetail, =| 








country, in the seven years’ war; now distracted in 
the dispute that had arisen between the two great | 
branches of a kindred nation, not knowing which | 
way to turn, some sided with the English, some! 
with the Americans, some were neutral; however, | 
they were troublesome, and they were in the way of | 
the western lands that had been promised to such | 
Americans as would join the war. It was deter- | 
mined, in the language of the times, to ‘chastise 
these savages” Gen. Washington ordered some | 
troops under Gen. Sullivan on this expedition. [| 
wish you to attend to the aggravations of the case. | 
‘The Six Nations, says De Witt Clinton, ‘were a | 
peculiar and extraordinary people, contra-distin- | 
guished from the mass of the [ndian nations, by great | 
attainments in polity, in negotiation, in eloquence 
and in war.” They inhabited the beautiful and fer- 
tile valley of the Genesee river. They had several | 
towns and many large villages, laid out with con-| 
siderable regularity. They had framed houses, | 
some of them well finished, having chimneys, and | 
painted. ‘They had broad and productive fields, | 
orchards of apple, pear and peach trees. Some of | 


their houses were wel! furnished with all necessary | sively the whole body of the discourse. The wri- 
domestic utensils. They had horses, cows and; ‘ 
5 { 


wagons. ‘They could offer a cup of tea and coffee | 
tothe stranger. They were quite advanced in civ-| 
ilization. Churches to the true God had been erect- | 
ed in their villages. Some of them were attached, | 
as well as they could be, to the Americans. Sulli- | 


van, as IT have said, started against them with pe- | 
| 


remptory instructigns from General Washington not 
to listen to propositions of peace until he should | 
have ‘very thoroughly completed the destruction of | 
their settlements.’ ‘The Indians, says Sullivan, in | 
one of his letters, * shall see there is malice enough | 
in our hearts to destroy every thing that contributes | 
to their support.’ The Indians were defeated, driven | 
back on the lake. The American army approached | 
the valley of the Genesee, which, says the historian, | 
they beheld with astonishment and delight. ‘The 
town of Genesee contained one hundred and twenty- 


One thing I would have said. It ismy clear opin- | 
ion, based on a full investigation of the case, and | 
matured in the most deliberate thought, that the sep- | 
aration from England was unavoidable and neces- | 
sary, and certainly involved in the course of things ;' 
but that it might have been made peaceably, without | 
the spilling of a drop of blood. 

I close with a single reflection. If our Revolu-| 
tionary war, which bas been deemed the holiest war} 
on record, and which I freely grant to have been the} 
holiest war on record, was corrupt enough to sink it} 
to the condemnation of every ood man’s judgment | 
oe what shall we say of war in gene- 
ral? 


Thus far the Discourse. 

The Jast sentence contains the pith, spirit, aim, 
and object of the whole discourse. Some friends of 
the writer at home have suggested, and the same 
may be repeated for the benefit of his friends abroad, 
that itis a pity this last sentewce was not placed 
first, and that the general sentiment to which it re- 
fers, had not pervaded and illustrated more exten- 


ter is supposed to have been actuated by hostile fee!- 
ings to the Revolutionary war in particular; which 
is so far from being the fact, that if there is any war 
for which he may be supposed to cherish friendly 
feelings, it is that war. But he looks upon war in| 
the abstract, upon all war, as anti-christian and de-| 
moralizing, When contemplating the subject of) 
Peace or War, as one of the series of his Monthly | 
Lectures, it was a matter of comparative indifference | 
to hin how he treated it, i. e. whether by discussing | 
its general principles, or exhibiting its characteris- | 
tic details, provided only he could secure this effect | 
among his hearers, a love of Peace, and an aversion | 
to War. Finally, in casting about overa field wide 
enough for volumes of discourses, he thought he 
would select the American Revolution, as that with) 
which both himself and his hearers were more fa- 





jmiliar, First he thought he would narrate a few of | 


eight houses, mostly large, and quite elegant. It was | the facts of the war, and fil! up the discourse with | 


beautifully situated, almost encircled with a clear | 
flat, extending miles around, over which extensive 


of vegetable that could be conceived. But the en- 


fields of corn were waving, together with every kind | 


suitable reflections. But these facts accumulated | 
on his hands, crowded in from every point of inqui- | 
ry. poured themselves over lis discourse, and dis- | 
posed themselves pretty much at random. They 


tife army was soon engaged in destroying it, and the | occupied the mind of the writer, and he would let) 


axe and the torch soon transformed the whole of 
that beautiful region from the character of a garden 
to a scene’of Urear and sickening desolation. Forty 
Indian towns, the largest containing one hundred 
‘and twenty-eight houses, were destroyed. Corn, 
gathered and ungathered, to the amount of 160,000 
bushels, shared the same fate. And ‘the Indians 
were hunted like wild beasts, till neither house, nor 
‘fruit tree, nor field of corn, nor inhabitant remained 
in the whole country. So numerous were the fruit 
trees, that in one orchard, we are told, they cut 
down fifteen hundred.’* I would add, that General 
Washington, after this, received among the Indians 
the name of town-destroyer, and in their bitter com- 
plaints against him they say, when ‘your name is 
heard, our women look behind them and turn pale, 
and our children cling close to the necks of their 
mothers.’ I would also add, that if the Indians had 
injured the Americans, it admits of the most deci- 
sive proof, that the Americans were generally the 
original offenders. Writes an American officer, 
who himself fell ina battle with the Indians, ‘The 
white savages were more savage than the copper- 
colored, and nine times out of ten the whites on the 
borders were the aggressors.’ Almost al] the wrongs 
the Indians have received at our hands, and they 
are more than the stars of heaven for number, have 
arisen not only from private cupidity, but ina good 
measure from the condition in which the war of 
which we are speaking left the country. The vast 
‘debt, with which ‘that event burdened us, was paid 
out of the possessidus'of the Indians. We strug- 
gied for independence indeed, bat as it would seem, 
that we might be independent of much moral and 
human obligation. 

{I grant, that in order to sustain the war, the de- 
struction of the Indians was necessary. But I ask 
ifit be right for any nation to adopt that ‘course 
which necessitates the entire destruction of another, 
and the original nation on its borders? In other 
words, can war be right when it obligates men to 
such things > That is all the question I ask, and the 
only reflection I make.] 

[Nor could results of the kind alluded to in the 
discourse have been unforeseen: For as early as 
1776, our Commissioners in France, finding it diffi- 
‘cult to raise money abroad, distinctly proposed to 
Congress that 25,000,000 acres of the Indian lands 
should be sold ‘to Europeans and Americans, to pay 
the expenses of the war.’ 

Immediately on the disbanding of the army, there 
sprang up from its members an order of Military 
Nobility. I refer tothe Society of Cincinnati. A 
writer of celebrity has observed, that ‘military com- 
manders acquiring fame, and accustomed to the 
obedience of armies, are in their hearts generally 
enemies to ‘the popular egality of republicans.” This 
Society embraced the whole body of officers belong- 
ing to the arnty and navy, both French and Ameri- 
cans. The great mass of the army were czrefully 
excluded. The Society was to be perpetual in the 
‘ine of their posterity. That most odious feature of 
English nobility was‘engrafteli on to the system, the 
right of primogeniture, and the honors and privi- 
leges of the institution descended to the eldest son 
forever. ‘The members of the Society were fur- 
nished with a deplioma, and a badge, a gold medal, 
with a bald eagle spread on one side, and on the 
other a symbol and a motto expressive of the dignity 
of the order. ‘The medal was suspended ona broad 
blue ribbon, edged with white, designed to intimate 
the union between France and America, that glori- 
ous union of which [ have spoken. This was to be 
hung to a botton-hole of the vest. ‘The eagle and 
the ribbon,’ we are told, ‘dangled at the button-hole 
of every youth who had three years borne an office 
in the army, and taught him to look down with proud 
contempt on the patriot grown grey in the service 
of his‘country.’ A writer of the times says, ‘ This 
order was a deep-laid plan to beget and perpetuate 
family grandeur i an aristocratic nobility, which 
might terminate at last in monarchical tyranny.” The 
funds of the Society became great. The eldest sons 


them occupy the mind of his hearers in the same | 
way. The discourse, as it respects its composition | 
and delivery, was nearly an extempore effort. If he 
had had the leisure or the purpose to write for the 
press, while the facts would remain the same, the | 
writer’s own expression might have been modified | 
or retrenchec. He threw off the facts to his hearers 
in such language as first suggested itself. If there 
be any thing in the writer’s own expression calcu- 
lated unnecessarily to wound Jeng-cherished sengi- 
bilities, or to retard in any degree the great object 
he has in view, no one can regret it more than him- 
self. The discourse, which the writer has neither 
time nor permission to revise, must now be given to| 
the public, subject however to these explanations, 
which the writer is happy to make, as he believes 
his friends and ail interested will be happy to re- 
ceive. Inthe work of moral reform, whatever may | 
be the latitude or application of that term, the writer | 
recognizes no other principle as operative or desira- | 
ble, but, as he has more than once taken occasion to | 





illustrate and enforce, the ‘ Washingtonian’ spirit of | 
Love. He has members of the military profession, | 


if he cannot love into the love of peace, and abhor-| 
rence of war, he should fee} it his duty to abandon | 
the whole thing. 

A few words in addition relative to the war. 
following is from Upham’s Manual of Pearce: ‘In| 
this country, for more than a century, the Sabbath | 
was observed by our conscientious forefathers with | 
a great degree of strictness, and unquestionably with | 
the most favorable results; but the French war, ! 
about the middle of the last century, and the Revo- | 
lutionory war, which followed soon after, caused a | 
great change in this respect. Since those days, | 
there has been a great relaxation in the observance 
of the Lord’s day, which is acknowledged and la- 
mented, but which it is not easy to recover from.’ 
Aside from its moral bearing, this passage has anoth- 
er significance. It suggests to the reflective stu- 
dent of history to inquire if there is not, in a variety 
of senses, ar intimate connection between the 
French war, here alluded to, and which is mentioned 
at the commencement of the discourse, and the Rev- 
olutionary war. To my own mind, there are some 
things, some facts cited in this discourse, which are 
nearly inexplicable, unless we go back to an origin 
and antecedence in the previous wars to which the 
country hed been subject. 

[have been thought to undervalue the war. I 
quote the following as the opinion of ong, more ca- 
pable of judging in the case than any man living or 
dead, Dr. Franklin. In a letter bearing date 1783, 
to an English functionary, he says, ‘ What would 
you think of a proposition, if [ should make it, of 
a compact between England, France, and America ? 
* * What repeated follies are those repeated wars ! 
How many excellent things might have been done 
to promote the internal welfare of each country. 
What bridges, roads, canals, and other useful pub- 
lic works and institutions, tending to the common 
felicity, might have been made and established with 
the money and men FooLIsHLy spent during the last 
seven years, by OUR MAD wars in doing one anoth- 
er mischief. In this expression, ‘our mad wars,’ 
taking in, as it does, the Revolutionary war, is com- 
prised all that I have said, or could possibly say, 
think, or dream, about the war. If any one shall | 
think hardly of me for this discourse, I shall take | 
immediate shelter under the ample wings of the old | 
Patriot and Sage, and be content te keep silence, | 
while he speaks for me. 

To the above I add the following from Dr. Ram- | 
say, the contemporary, and American historian, of 
the war; who says, In summing up the whole sub- | 
ject, ‘ Enough was suffered, during the war, on! 
both sides, to make the inhabitants, as well in Great | 
Britain as America, deprecate war as one of the great- | 
est evils incident to humanity’ ;—the same conclusion | 
to which the writer, in his discourse of the war, | 
wishes to draw his readers. In follow®g up the} 
war, and marking the progress of reflective thought 








of deceased officers were ratsed to this American 
peerage, and joined in maintaining its dignity and 
claims. Our poor oppressed fathers, puritanically 
devoted to freedom, crying ont against the usurpa- 
tions of government, rebelling against a three-pen- | 
ny tax, fighting against crewns and wigs, stars and | 
garters, and aristocratic assumption, came at last to! 
this. [But such is the effect of war. Nothing but | 
war could have brought about such a change in the! 
feelings and conduct of these excelleat men.] 

[close this mournful story with the following 
sketch from an eye witness: 

At the time of disbanding the ‘ army, among other 
éncidents peculiarly affecting on this occasion, 
says Dr. Thatcher, ‘ were the lamentations of wo- | 
men and children, earnestly entreating that those | 
with whom they had been connected in ‘the ‘charac- 
ter of husband and father, would not withdraw from 
them the hand of kindness and protection, and leave 
them to despair; but in several instances the reply 
was, No, we took you as companions during the war, 
and now you 'nust provide for yourselves.” 

Some of you may be disposed to question if these 
things are so; yuu will perhaps hasten to the first 
sold:er of the Revolution whom you know, and he 
possibly would give you a different account on 
some points. But I would remind you, all the 
prominent actors in those scenes have left the stage. 
Those who are now living, being most of them 
quite young at the time, know nothing of the secret 
movements of the war, they know little or nothing 
of otr foreign relations, and of the causes that ag- 
gravated the war. , 

The superior officers are all dead, and it could not 
be expected, that the subordinates would compre- 
hend or challenge the purposes of their command- 
ers. I will cite you qne fect on thishead. Con- 
gress, during part, and I believe the whole of the 





*Fora full history of the destruction of the In- 


on the subject, in the minds of those immediately | 
concerned, I find, in the sequel, General Washing- 
ton expressing sentiments as follows, In 1788, 
writing to a friend in Europe, he says, ‘Certainly it 
is more consonant to all the principles of reason and 
religion, to replenish the earth with inhabitants, rath- 
er than depopulate it be killing those already in ex- 
istence. Besides, it is time for knight-errantry and 
mad heroism to be at an end. Again he says, ina 
letter to Arthur Young: ‘I am led to reflect how 
much better is improvement of the earth, than the| 
vain glory which can be acquired from ravaging it, 
by the most uninterrupted cureer of conquest. 

Some have thought it behoved the writer, in the! 
complement of the subject, to present the advanta- | 
ges of the war. But it would not be possible for) 
kim to speak of the advantages of a system of things, | 
or principles of action, which he accounts, in their | 
own nature, evil. It would be as proper for him to 
speak of the advantages of any other evil as of war; 
of slavery, for instance, and show how this system 
of things, throvgh its cotton product, brings 
$66,000,000 annually into the country; or of ruim- 
selling, and describe the influence to which it has 
raised many individuals. What is in itself an evil,é 
no good man can take into the account of his esti- 
mate of the means of prosperity. Besides, in the 
opinion of the writer, al] the advantages of the war, 
and that with a many-fold multiplication, might 
haye enured to the country, in ‘a more excellent 
way, by means of peace. 

Most of the things enumerated in this discourse 
and dwelt upen as evils, the promise of unowned 
lands, the sufferings of the minority, the prevalence 
of military over mora! law, the continental! currency, 
the compulsory support of the army, the extended 
powers of Genera! Washington, the confiscation of 
property, the foreign alliances, and all things conse- 
quent thereon, the Cincinnati, the di ion of 








dians, see Stone's Life of Brandt, v. 2. 


té&c, I freely allow were necesssry to the wan 





the Indians, the desecration of the Sabbath, 4 


both officers and privates, in his own society ; whom | 


The | 








I ask again, can that system of things, that course 
of action, be right, which necessarily involves so 
many evils? Is war justifiable? 

No task is more difficult, it may be remarked, 
than to discriminate between vices or evils, and the 
men or the times to which they belong. The wri- 
ter of this discourse has avoided meutioning names 
as much as was inhis power. He wishes to reflect 
upon no one. It is war, war as practically exiidited 
in our own country, and among ouFf OWN Citizens, 
that he desires to exhibit in its true light. ft is ob- 
vious to any one,on thinking of the case, that every 
lecturer on temperance, on slavery, on duelling, on 
lotteries, reflects, in a sense, upon the venerate:t fa- 
thers of our country. If any one shonld preach 
against religions intolerance, and describe witch- 
burnings and Quaker-hangings. he must necessari- 
ly, ina sense, retiect upon the Pilgrim Fathers even, 
those whom our Governor calls, and whom we all 
fee! to be, ‘remarkably endowed and noble men.’ 
These men had defects, but their real excellence is 
not obscured thereby; so the Fathers of the Revo- 


ltratas of the 





lution had real excellencies which not all the war 
was able to obscure, 
the defects in man and human society, that we aim 


It is the principles, practices, | 
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7 No unwarrantable distinctions. * 
NORWICH AND WORCESTER RAILROAD 
RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT LINE BETWEEN BOSTON 

AND NEW YORK. 

HE New York steambout train will leave Wor- 

cester every day, (Sandays excepted,) on the ar- 
rival of the train which leaves Boston at 4 P. M.,and | 
will leave Norwich for Worcester and Boston, on the 
arrival of the steamer from New York. 

ACCOMMODATION TRAINS — 

leave Norwich at 6 A. Mand 4 1-2P. M. daily, ex- 





vouume x1, 





cept Sundays. 
Coat Worcester at 10 A.M and 4 P.M. 


The trains leaving Nerwich at 6 A. M. and Wor- | 
cester at 21-2 A. M., and 4 P. M., connect with the| 
Boston and Worcester end Western! 


Ratiroads. T. WILLIS PRATT, Sup't. 


Ur Equally free to all, 
NASHUA AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


Nand after Monday, Merch 14, the passenger} No. 6 Vernon-sireet 
trains will run, in connexion with the cars of the} 


to subvert, in order that man, men may rise up, un-| Boston and Lowell Railroad, as follows: 


sullied, unsulliable, regenerated, holy, in the clear 
grandeur, and unimpeachable preeminence, which 
God designed them for. Tske another case: sup- 
pose a man, impressed with the evil of speculation, 
should undertake to describe that system of things; 
the land speculation that pervaded every section of 
the Union a few years since, serving for his i!lustra- 
tion, How would it be possible for him, if he pene- 
trated the depth of the subject at all, while he set 
forth the general spirit of that movement, not also 
to touch with a reluctant but painful severity upon 
its individual results, and to seem to imnplicate some 
of our best citizens ? 





Tricks on THE Soutu—Suaam Necro Carcu-} 


ers. It appears that there are a few speculating 
individuals, in this city, who are constantly in the 
habit of looking over the Southern and South West- 
ern newspapers, to see what negroes are therein ad- 
vertised as having run away. And as fast as they 
find out, they write on to the owners, stating that the 
negro in question has arrived in New York, and that 
the writer can catch him. But first the master mast 
remit the writer twenty dollars, to pay preliminary 
expenses, and afterwards remit one hundred doliars 
to clear the account. The writer impudently adds 
that he has a good deal of trouble with these 
things, and a multiplicity of business on his hands, 
and that if the owner is not disposed to go throvgh 
with the thing, and prosecute it to the utmost, he 
need n’t trouble the writer at all. Now, generally, 
the bait is taken, and the money remitted; and the 
master finds too late that the negro has never been 
off his plantation, or at most not out of the county. 
We wish, therefore, to warn our Southern friends 
against this new system of finance that has been re- 
sorted to in these dull times to shave the:n out of a 
little surplus revenue.—.V. Y. Jour. Com. 





From the Dublin Morning Register, May 31, 1842 
American Justice. 


It would appear from the following paragraph, 
which we copy from a New-Orleans paper of the 
B3lst March, that ‘the free-born and freedom-loving’ 
citizens of Louisiana are a peculiarly sensitive race 
of bipeds :— 

Insulting a White Person.— Anne Diggs, free woman 
of color, was yesterday found guilty of insulting Mr. 
De Pas. 

In all such cases as this, Judge Canonge, very prop- 
erly, punishes the offending party as rigorously as the 
law permits. ' 


According tothe late Charles Mathews, every 
man in the land of liberty ‘has a right to wallop his 
nigger. What presumption, then, in the black Anne 
Diggs, free woman though she be, to insult, even by 
a look, the white Mr. De Pas! Judge Canonge is 
‘a most righteous Judge—a very Daniel come to 


judgment, and seems to havea very pretty notion of 


justice and equity. 





Liberia. 


The Christian Advocate and Journal says, we 
have letters from brother Chase and others of the 
Liberia mission, which greatly encourage us. At 
the recent session of the conference, some impor- 
tant changes have been made in missionary arrange- 
ments. The preachers will no longer confine them- 
selves to colonial stations; but itinerate around cir- 
cuits, embracing the native villages. We are mor- 
tified to say, that New Cesters is still a slave inart, 
and the Gallinas likewise, notwithstanding the iatel- 
ligence we had some time ago, received of the 
breaking up of these inhuman establishments by the 
British. But our humiliation is greatly augmented 
by the fact that the chief hindrance in suppressing 
this outrage on humanity, arises from the aid af- 
forded to it and the participation in it by Ameri- 
cans. We have no doubt of the sincerity with 
which our government acts with regard to the sup- 
pression of the slave trade; but surely so:mething 
more ought to be done. It is inconceivable that vi- 
olations of our laws by our own citizens, known to 
every body, should be without remedy. Lately the 
commander of a British vessel of war undertook to 
starve out the wretches at New Cesters, by blocka- 
ding the mouth of the riverand preventing access to 
vessels, carrying supplies. But the good design 
was frustrated. A French vessel and an American 
vessel entered the river and claimed the right to 
trade with the slave factory, and the British officer 
had no authority to forbid it. Every American who 
reads the account will feel his cheeks tingle with 
honest shame. We wish we knew the names of 
both the French and American captains, that we 
might hold them up to the execration of mankind to 
all future generations.—Zion’s Herald. 





Irish Repeal Spirit. 


There was one incident illustrative of that 
spirit in Manchester which he would be pardoned 
for detailing. The Irish there were—at least the 
great majority of them—miserably poor. ‘Their con- 
tributions to the national treasury of the Repeal rent, 
were saved from the scanty wages of the humblest 
Jabor. Many—very many—could scarcely afford 
the small sum of a — aweek. A poor Irish wo- 
man had for eight weeks saved her weekly penny 
towards making vu) the shilling to purchase an asso- 
ciate Repeal card. At the end of the eighth week 
the hand of sickness fel! suddenly and heavily upon 
her; the physician said her case was hopeless. The 
priest was called in to administer the tast comforts 
of religion; her sorrowing family stood around her 
bed., Her husband asked her if there was any wish 


| of hers he could fulfil. ‘Oh, yes, she replied, * there 


is one wish next my heart! I have saved eight 
pence towards my Repeal card; when I am dead 
do you save a penny a weck for four weeks more, 
and write my name upon the card.” (Great sensa- 
tion.) Let no strong-hearted scoffer dare to sneer 
at the smallness of the pecuniary amount, or the 
humble condition of the Irish matron. Thank God, 
there are millions such as she; millions in whose 
hearts the warm love of Old Ireland will burn as 
vividly up to the last moment of their earthly exist- 
ence.— O'Connell's Speech. 








Mostevipeo, April 25. On Saturday, 90 citizens 
of Buenos Ayres, who had fled from that city, arrived 
here, and 50 more by land, who had disembarked at 
Colonia. There had previously arrived more than 
200 They all tell of the horrible scenes of which 
Buenos Ayres is the theatre. Hundreds have perish- 
ed by the daggers of the assassin. We know the 
names of some, but do not announce them, lest we 
should plunge respectable families into affliction, 

Several Jadies have been aszassinated. The most 
distinguished are the wife of the worthy Col. Danel, 
and the widow and danghter of the ever lamented 
Gen. Mariano Acha. Were it not for the order is- 
sued by the tyrant Rosas, forbidding the friends of ihe 
patriot victims to wear mourning, the whole city 
would be dressed in black. There is no exaggeration 
in saying this,—we speak in the presence of thous- 
ands of witnesses. 

The bedies of the victims, afier being decapitated, 
are taken to the ceniéteries, accompanied by the music 
of fiddles, and the shouts of assassins. 

Among the slain are two emigrants from the Ori- 
ental Republic. 








Dignified and Rational Proteedings. A few loco- 
focos, in different portions of Ohio, have lately burn- 
ed John Quincy Adams in effigy. A locofuco meet- 
ing, whose-proceedings were noticed in termsof high 
approbation by the Ohio Statesinan, passed the fol- 
lowing resoiution: 

Resolved, That Nat Turner, and John Quincy Ad- 
ams, the brightest stars of modern Abolitionism, the 
one is dead, and the other damned. 





Warts =The bark of a willow tree, burnt to ashes, 
ane mixed with strong vinegar and applied to the 
parts, will remove all warts, corna or excrescences on 
any part of the body. 








O* and after Monday, May 2, 1841, passenger 


Depot of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, as fol 
lows: 


field at 11 3-4 A. M., at Pittsfield 3, at Chatham 4 1-2, 
and at Albany, 53-4 P. M. 


steamboats leave Albany for New York at 7 P.M. 
arrive at New York at 5 A. M. 


71-4, at Pittsfield 8, A. . at Springfield 11 3-4 


at 8 1-4, at Pittsfield 10 P. M., at Springfield 11-2 


Leave Boston at 7 and 11 A.M, and 2 andi 3-4 


P. M. 
Leave Nashua at 61-4 and 101-4 A. M., and 11-4 


and 5 P. M. 


Leave Lowell at 81-4 A M, 1214, 31-4 ard 7) 
| 


On the arrival of the cars at Nashoa, stages leave | 


P M, or immediately on the arrival of the cars from 


Boston. : 
All baggage at the risk of the owners. 


for any part of New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 


and Canada, via Concord, Keene, and Charlestown, | 


N. H., Windsor and Brantleborough, Ve. : 
Books are kept at the stage offices, 9 and 11 Elm st, 
where seatsean be secured in any of the coaches, and 
correct information obtained respecting any of the 
stage routes . . 
Passengers from Mason Village, 


Keene, Waloole, Bellows Falls, and Brattleboro,’ Vt. | 
daily, by 7 o'clock cars from Boston, through in one 


Jay; and Albany and Saratoga second day. 
ONSLOW STEARNS, Superintendent. 





ee Humanity respected. 
BOSTON AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and after Monday, March 14, the passenger 
trains will run as follows, viz: E 
Leave Boston at 7, A. M., (1, A. M.; 2 and 5 3-4, 
P.M. 
Leave Lowell at 7, A. M., 11, A. M.; 2 and 5 3-4, 
P.M 
The morning and evening trains will stop for way 
passengers at the usual stations 
CHARLES 8S. STORROW, 
Agent Boston and Lowell Railroad Company. 





(LP vile complerional distinction, enforced by bru- 
tal assaults. * Hail Columbia, happy land’! 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE, ‘TAUNTON 
AND NEW-BEDFORD RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT.” ~ 
N and after Tuesday, March 15, the passenger 
trains will run as follows: 
The United States Mail Train will leave Boston 
daily, Sundays excepted, at 5 o'clock, P. M.; and 


the mail train from Stonington. 
ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 

Leave Boston for Providence, Dedham, Taunton, 
and New Bedford, daily, Sundays excepted, at7 A. M. 
and 4 P. M. 

Leave Providence for Boston, Taunton, New Bed- 
ford and Dedham, daily, Sundays excepted, at 7 A. M. 
and 4 P.M. 

Leave New Bedford for Boston and Providence, 
daily, Sundays excepted, at 6 1-2 A. M.,and 312 P.M. 

Leave Taunton for Boston and Providence, daily, 
Sundays excepted at 7 1-4 A. M. and 4 1-4 P. M. 


W. RAYMOND LEE, Sep't. 





ie Human rights not invaded. 
BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


(\N and after Monday, March 14, passenger trains 


VIZ: 

Leave Boston at 7 and 11 
ver. 

Leave Dover at 5 and 10 1-2 o'clock, A. M., and 
4 P. M., for Exeter, Haverhill, Andover, Boston, 
Lowell and Nashua. 

Passengers can be conveyed from Nashna and Low- 
ell to the stations on this read, by the trains which 
leave Lowell at 7 and IL A. M. and 2 P. M.; and to 
Lowell and Nashua, by all the trains from Dover. 


no detention by change uf conveyance. 
Stages leave Exeter or Dover on the arrival of the 
morning train from Boston, for nearly all parts of 


Hampshire. 

Merchandise trains run daily between Boston and 
Dover. CHARLES MINOT, Superintendent. 

(> Vo exclusiveness. 

BOSTON AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 

SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
fe accommodation trains run daily, except Sun 
days, as follows, viz: 

Leave Boston at 7, A. M., 1, P. M., and 3, P. M. 

The first and last trains connect with the Western 
Railroad. The first and second with the Norwich 
Railroad. 

Leave Worcester at 6 A. M., half past 9 A. M., and 
4P.M. 

The second and last trains connect with the West- 
ern and Norwich Railroads. 
NEW YORK STEAMBOAT TRAIN, VIA NOR- 

WICH, 

will leave Boston at 4 o'clock, P M. every day, (Sun- 
days excepted,) stopping at Framingham, Worcester, 
&e. 

A mail train on Sunday will leave Worcester at 6 
A.M.; Boston atl P. M. 

All baggage at the risk of the owner. 


WILLIAM PARKER, Superintendent 








17 An odious distinction on account of color, and a 
bullying propensity to carry it out. 


EASTERN RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

and after April 25th, Trains leave 
> BOSTON, 
or Newburyport 2. 

and Portsmouth, gat 7,10 1-4 AM, 5 PM. 

For Lynn 2Qat 7, 8 1-2, 101-4, AM,12 1-4, 31-2, 
and Salem, 5, 7 PM. 
. PORTSMOUTH, 
For Newburyport, Salem and Boston, at 7 AM, 12 1-2 
PM, 4 PM, or on the arrival of the 
Boat from Kennebec. 
NEWBURYPORT, 
For Salem and Boston, at 8 AM, 1 1-2,5 PM. 
For Portsmouth, at 9 AM, 12 M. 6 3-4 PM. 
SALEM, 
For Lynn and Boston, at 7 1-4, 9,11 AM, 53-4 PM. 
For Newburyport and Portsmouth, 8,11 AM,53-4PM. 
MARBLEHEAD BRANCH. 

Marblehead for Salem. Salem for Marblahead. 

7,8 3-4,101-2 AM, 734,91-4,11 AM. 

12 1-2,21-4,5,7 PM. 1, 23-4,53-4, 7 3-4 PM. 

JOHN KINSMAN, 


Master Transportation. 
17 Equality of privileges. 
WESTERN RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


N 





trains ran daily, (Sundays excepted,) from the 


Leave Boston at6 1-2AM, and 3 1-4 PM,for Albany. 
Leave Albany at 6 A. M.,and7 P. M_.; for Boston. 
Leave Springfield at 21-2 and 61-4 A. M. and! 
11-2 P.M, for Boston. 

Leave Worcester at 6 1-4 and 9 A M., and 53.4 
P. M., for Springtield. 

The morning train from Boston arrive at Spring- 


Fare through, 85 00. 
The cars leave Albany for Utica at7 P.M. The 


The evening train from Boston arrives at Spring- 
field 81-2 P M., leave next morning at 6, arrive at 
Pittsfield 9, at Chatham 101-2 A. M., and at Albany 
1134A. M. 

The morning train from Albany arrives at Chatham 


P.M, and Boston 63-4 P. M. 
The evening train from Albany arrives at Chatham 


A. M.; and at Boston 8 4. M. 

The cars of the Hudson and Berkshire Rail- 
road will run between Chatham and Hudson, in con- 
nection with the above trains. 

For Greenfield, Hanover and Haverhill.— Stages 
leave Springfield daily, at 9 P. M., for Haverhill, via 
Northampton, Greenfield, Brattleboro’, Hanover, & 
Passengers leaving Boston at 3 P. M., may take this 
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hardly needed. It is of nore IM portar 
New Ipswich, | public where they are to be hiad+ and 


Providence daily, Mondays excepted, on the arrival of 
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Doctor Cannon, therefore, invi; 
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REV. BILLY HIBBARD: 
VEGETABLE, ANTE-DIT OL 


FAMILY PILLS 


€ 
sd 
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4 endeavored to piace 
DEefure your eyes 1p t 


LL who are ac quainted with the ‘ 3 been prepared *. 

4 Pills will do bin the justice to ¢ x — of which you any 
of the last men to In pose ups n the publi ality ive a vast range : 

| ue of these Family Pills bas been so ¢ te ’ The aj east of Bengal, ¢ 
ifest, that an extended des ription of oe Made ny of Persia—tower! 


snow, and sou 


of 27,000 feet. 

the Himayalas, ¢ 
d the third, the Pa 
ern boundary of 

antains, OF the mo 
the Hindoo Coo 
course uf the Indu 
ind the plain immedi 


are not held up asa specitic for every gn 

Us 
they have counteracted and cured meny 
stinate chronic diseases: 


acute 
| and what they ji. 
done, it is not improbable they can do: = 
the language of the inventor:—* An oar, 
use of these Pills will enable eranye : 
successfully to be their own physiciay 


. : 1WN, in al 
complaints, 


" ’ arv he 
They are forsale wholesale and retail} rm boundary. 
FOWLER, No. 25 High Sire et, Chy ee \M q habited by a mper 
sale agent. Also for sale by CHARLES Afghanistan by 


, thern boundary, ™ 
asert form the wes! 
If, however, vou 
to the Hindoo Cod 
s to the confines 0 

bout nine hundred 
stan, to the west © 


PLE. bookseller, Newburyport, Prive. 3 
box. Where lei 


may also be had a 
REV. B. HIBBARD's 
CARMINATIVE SALVE 
This Rals e relieves and cures Fy lons, B ot l 
Agues in the breast, Milk Cake, Ague in eh . 


Ear-ache, Burns, Scalds, Corns, Sait R "6 tiny : east 
“ - = ples tg ’ se henry form an e 
Swelling, King’s Evil, Sti? Neck, W) : ; md, ’ ee asa table 


and Cough oceasioned by cold, togers, sa 
other painful complaints—but it is iis ow 
peter, and, in such cases, self praise 


ways. Price 25 cents per box. 
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BOARDING HOUSE fp fom being 2? 
FOR COLORED SEAMEY aeenina, which 
F. he subscriber begs leave to inform such ¢ from the main ridge 
seamen as may visit Boston, that he fins opep inous chain i: 
excellent Boarding House for their ; pantalty idee, whit 
on temperance principles, at No. 5, Sun Coop &» mmalaye nes the el 
(first house below the Bethel Chuieh,) anigos ation 5 — in fou 
happy to receive their patronage. No pring w the wort = + 
spared on his part to make their situation ok nd highest reng* , 
satisfactory. The rules of the house wil! | and some of its k 
ance with good order and the principles of moni feet, being peer 
CURLES A. BATT ist Igeeamers of India, and f 
No. 5, Sun Court Street, Bost ; pamezing distance of 25 
Boston, Juke 8, 1842. « tie ights of these mour 
ane . ———~ Fe magnificence and varie 
Seamen's Boarding House,  fBemjovs nations by w' 
- nto be g 
— 245 Ann-Street, Boston, nd the awful and uw 
ees subscriber has opeved a good Boarding-big mid their eternal s 
for Seamen, on the total abstinence pny ration and astonish 
which it shall be his constant endeavor to conde » * , > Of this com 
the best possible manner, to the satifetiy 
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will run daily, (Sundays excepted,) as follows, 


A. M. and 5 P. M.,! 
for Andover, Haverhill, Exeter, Newmarket and Do- 


The Depot in Boston is on Lowell street, and pas- | 
sengers taking the cars of this railroad are subject to | 


Maine, and the northern and eastern parts of New- | 








































































ess. 
boarders, and the banishment of every thing e ridges ig s 
immoral character. No drinking or swearing wi) the distance 0 
| allowed, but order and quietude will cl rari toa lower level, a 
arrangements of his house. He solicits the pu fed By intervening valle) 
of all those seamen who are friendly to the png bey « river flowing do 
tion of good morals and the cause of reform pf n ogra oye 
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TO TRAVELLERS. 
| G ENTLEMEN Visiting this city are respec 
TF invited to stop atthe GRAHAM Hols 
Barclay-street, where a quiet home, pleasant: 
clean beds, wholesome food, and an atmosphere tp 
poisoned by alcohol or tobacco, await their arrepis 
Those who believe it imposstble to live on ar 
temperate and purely Vegetable Diet withe 
privation, are requested to give itone tral. 7 if 
is Very convenient to the business part of the viva 
to all the steamboat landings. Terms moderate. Ge 
tlemen visiting the city with a part of ther fms 
will find suel a home vastly more TT 
hotel. Shower Baths free 


New-York, June 10, 1842. 


‘ . ‘ 7 7 4 

Dr. Channings's New Work, 
SECOND PART. 

NHIS day received, and for sale at No. 25, Con 

hill, the second part of Dr. Channing's rena 

on the case of the Creole. Price 20 cts. 
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Wyeth’s Cream of Lillies. 

LL who have used it, acknowledge ils super ont 

for the embellishment and growth ot the 1a} 
gradually changes the color of red, grey, oF! ghi hat, 
to a beatiful dark. Nothing can surpass this Crea 
for dressing the hair; it net only promotes its gr “ 
but preserves its falling off, or turning grey) 8" 
those wearing curls, either real or false, its quem" 
will be manifest by the first trial ; nor do theyge™ 
of curling in damp weather, or after dan ing 

Also Wyeth's Curling Cream, Milk of Roses, 
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ote 


. Aff! ’ 
tract of Roses, Bloom of Roses for the a in sted mp = 
Water, Florida Water, Cologne Wate, X o 0b th free » rie, of pa 
For sale only by the appointed agent, A. 5. avs ‘ pirit of thei 
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To be Let, or for Sale + 
HOUSE, situated half a mile from the vege 
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square fect of land, witha neat Fiow he 
early kitchen Garden, several large beat 
Trees, of choice fruit; more than one but 
young Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry, and Qy 
Grapes, Gooseberries, red, white, and blact a 
red, w hite, and blac k Raspberries ; Strawber mi 
barb, Asparagrus, Ke 3 a permane nt ape ONE f 
water, a very large bricked rainwater cee” 
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shed, containing « Bowling Alley and panne ee" peer tribes, From 
The basement of the house has a eens iwi heh: down to the shep 
en, with a boiler, and pumps of rain ane MMODII-side, ai] are wa 


room adly and intermin: 
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d legacy. The A 
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a wash and bathing room, a large dining ; 
lar with a furnace to warm the house, ee bg 
furd oven; the first floor has 1wo parlors till ; 
square, a sitting or breakfast room, oo yon 
with the kitchen by ashding closet, #1) and 0 
second and third floors, eight large clammy re 
small one, with large closets. iby —Z 
occupied but two years, and would be a! 
uation for a boarding house, @ boar 
private family. ’ 
About half the purchase money We” 
on delivery, the balance might lie two 70 : 
Inquire of ISAAC LIVERMORE & | ad 
street, 8S NEWELL, P. M., Cambridge, 
Keith, 35 Court street, Boston. 
Cambridge, June 9. 
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lise. G. W. WHISTLER, Engineer. 
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